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THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARISH. 


Tue parish of Brentburn lies in the 
very heart of the leafy county of Berks. 
It is curiously situated on the borders of 
the forest, which is rich as Arden on 
one side, and on the edge of a moorland 
country abounding in pines and heather 
on the other ; so that in the course of a 
moderate walk the wayfarer can pass 
from leafy glades and luxuriant breadth 
of shadow, great wealthy oaks and 
beeches, and stately chestnuts such as 
clothe Italian hill-sides, to the columned 
fir-trees of a Scotch wood, all aromatic 
with wild fragrant odours of the moor 
and peat-moss. On one hand, the eye 
and the imagination lose themselves 
in soft woods where Orlando might 
hang his verses, and heavenly Rosalind 
flout her lover. On the other, knee-deep 
in rustling heather and prickly billows 
of the gorse, the spectator looks over 
dark undulations of pines, standing up 
in countless regiments, each line and 
rank marked against the sky, and an 
Ossianic breeze making wild music 
through them. At the corner, where 
these two landscapes, so strangely differ- 
ent, approach each other most closely, 
stand the church and rectory of Brent- 
burn. The church, I am sorry to 
say, is new spick-and-span nineteenth 
century Gothic, much more painfully 
correct than if it had been built in 
the fourteenth century, as it would 
fain, but for its newness, make believe 
to be. The rectory is still less engaging 
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than the church. It is of red brick, 
and the last rector, so long as he lived 
in it, tried hard to make his friends 
believe that it was of Queen Anne’s 
time—that last distinctive age of 
domestic architecture; but he knew 
very well all the while that it was only 
an ugly Georgian house, built at the 
end of the last century. It had a 
carriage entrance with the ordinary 
round “sweep” and clump of laurels, 
and it was a good-sized house, and com- 
fortable enough in a steady, ugly, 
respectable way. The other side, how- 
ever, which looked upon a large garden 
older far than itself, where mossed 
apple-trees stood among the vegetable 
beds in the distant corners, and a 
delicious green velvet lawn, soft with 
immemorial turf, spread before the 
windows, was pleasanter than the 
front view. There was a large 
mulberry-tree in the middle of the 
grass, which is as a patent of no- 
bility to any lawn; and a few other 
trees were scattered about—a gnarled 
old thorn for one, which made the 
whole world sweet in its season, and 
an apple-tree and a cherry at the 
further corners, which had, of course, 
no business to be there. The high 
walls were clothed with fruit trees, a 
green wavy lining, to their very top—or 
in spring rather a mystic, wonderful 
drapery of white and pink which 
dazzled all beholders. This, I am 
sorry to say, at the time my story begins, 
was more lovely than profitable ; for, 
indeed so large a garden would have 
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required two gardeners to keep it in 
perfect order, while all it had was the 
chance attentions of a boy of all work. 
A door cut in this living wall of blos- 
soms led straight out to the common, 
which was scarcely less sweet in spring ; 
and a little way above, on a higher 
elevation, was the church surrounded 
by its graves. Beyond this, towards 
the south, towards the forest, the 
wealthy, warm English side, there 
were perhaps a dozen houses, an untidy 
shop, and the post-office called Little 
Brentburn, to distinguish it from the 
larger village, which was at some dis- 
tance. The cottages were almost all 
old, but this hamlet was not pretty. 
Its central feature was a duck-pond, 
its ways were muddy, its appearance 
squalid. There was no squire in the 
parish to keep it in order, no benevolent 
rich proprietor, no wealthy clergyman ; 
and this brings us at once to the in- 
habitants of the rectory, with whom we 
have most concern. 

The rector had not resided in the 
parish for a long time—between fifteen 
and twenty years. It was a college 
living, of the value of four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and it had been con- 
ferred upon the Rey. Reginald Chester, 
who was a fellow of the college, as 
long ago as the time I mention. Mr. 
Chester was a very good scholar, and 
a man of very refined tastes. He had 
lived in his rooms at Oxford, and in 
various choice regions of the world, spe- 
cially in France and Italy, up to the age 
of forty, indulging all his favourite 
(and quite virtuous) tastes, and living a 
very pleasant if not a very useful life. 
He had a little fortune of his own, and 
he had his fellowship, and was able to 
keep up congenial society, and to 
indulge himself in almost all the in- 
dulgences he liked. Why he should 
have accepted the living of Brentburn 
it would be hard to say ; I suppose there 
is always an attraction, even to the most 
philosophical, in a few additional hun- 
dreds a year. He took it, keeping out 
poor Arlington who had the next claim, 
and who wanted to marry, and longed 
for a country parish. Mr. Chester did 
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not want to marry, and hated everything 
parochial; but he took the living all 
the same. He came to live at Brent- 
burn in the beginning of summer, 
furnishing the house substantially, 
with Turkey carpets, and huge moun- 
tains of mahogany—for the science of 
furniture had scarcely been developed 
in those days; and for the first few 
months, having brought an excellent 
cook with him, and finding his friends 
in town quite willing to spend a day or 
two by times in the country, and being 
within an hours journey of London, 
he got on tolerably well. But the 
winter was a very different matter. 
Ilis friends no longer cared to come. 
There was good hunting to be sure, but 
Mr. Chester’s friends in general were 
not hunting men, and the country was 
damp and rheumatic, and the society 
more agricultural than intellectual. 
Then his cook, still more important, 
mutinied. She had never been used 
to it, and her kitchen was damp, and 
she had no means of improving herself 
“in this hole,” as she irreverently 
called the rectory of IDrentburn. 
Heroically, in spite of this, in spite of 
the filthy roads, the complaints of the 
poor, an indifferent cook, and next to 
no society, Mr. Chester held out for two 
long years. The damp crept on him, 
into his very bones. He got incipient 
rheumatism, and he had a sharp attack 
of bronchitis. This was in spring, the 
most dangerous season when your lungs 
are weak ; and in Mr. Chester’s family 
there had at one time been a girl who 
died of consumption. He was just at 
the age when men are most careful of 
their lives, when, awaking out of the 
confidence of youth, they begin to realize 
that they are mortal, and one day or 
other must die. He took fright; he 
consulted a kind physician, who was 
quite ready to certify that his health 
required Mentone or Spitzbergen, which- 
ever the patient wished ; and then Mr. 
Chester advertised for a curate. The 
parish was so small that up to this 
moment he had not had any occasion 
for such an article. He got a most 
superior person, the Rev. Cecil St. 
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John, who was very ready and happy 
to undertake all the duties for less 
than half of the stipend. Mr. Chester 
was a liberal man in his way. He 
let Mr. St. John have the rectory to 
live in, and the use of all his furniture, 
except his best Turkey carpets, which 
it must be allowed were too good for 
a curate ; and then, with heart relieved, 
he took his way into the south and the 
sunshine. What a relief it was! He 
soon got better at Mentone, and went 
on to more amusing and attractive 
places ; but as it was on account of his 
health that he had got rid of his parish, 
consistency required that he should 
continue to be “ delicate.” Nothing is 
more easy than to manage this when 
one has money enough and nothing to 
do. He bought a small villa near 
Naples, with the best possible aspect, 
sheltered from the east wind. He 
became a great authority on the an- 
tiquities of the neighbourhood, and in 
this way had a constant change and 
variety of the very best society. He 
took great care of himself; was never 
out at sunset, avoided the sirocco, and 
took great precautions against fever. 
He even began to plan a book about 
Pompeii. And thus the years glided 
by quite peacefully in the most refined 
of occupations, and he had almost for- 
gotten that he ever was rector of Brent- 
burn. Young fellows of his college 
recollected it from time to time, and 
asked querulously if he never meant to 
die. “ You may be sure he will never die 
if he can help it,” the Provost of that 
learned community replied, chuckling, 
for he knew his man. And meantime 
Mr. St. John, who was the curate in 
charge, settled down and made himself 
comfortable, and forgot that he was not 
there in his own right. It is natural a 
man should feel so who has been priest 
of a parish for nearly twenty years. 
This Mr. St. John was a man of 
great tranquillity of mind, and with 
little energy of disposition. Where he 
was set down there he remained, taking 
all that Providence sent him very duti- 
fully, without any effort to change 
what might be objectionable or amend 
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what was faulty; nobody could be 
more accomplished than he was in the 
art of “putting up with” whatsoever 
befell him. When once he had been 
established anywhere, only something 
from without could move him—never 
any impulse from within. He took what 
happened to him, as the birds took the 
crumbs he threw out to them, without 
question or preference. The only thing 
in which he ever took an initiative was 
in kindness. He could not bear to 
hurt any one’s feelings, to make any 
one unhappy, and by dint of his sub- 
missiveness of mind he was scarcely ever 
unhappy himself. The poor people all 
loved him ; he never could refuse them 
anything, and his reproofs were balms 
which broke no man’s head. He was 
indeed, but for his sympathy, more like 
an object in nature—a serene soft hill- 
side touched by the lights and shadows 
of changeable skies, yet never really 
affected by them except for the moment 
—than a suffering and rejoicing human 
creature. 

“ On a fair landscape some have looked 

And felt, as I oo heard them say, 
As if the fleeting time had been 
A thing as steadfast as the scene 
On which they gazed themselves away.” 


This was the effect Mr. St. John pro- 
duced upon his friends and the parish ; 
change seemed impossible to him—and 
that he could die, or disappear, or be 
anything different from what he was, was 
as hard to conceive as it was to realize 
that distinct geological moment when 
the hills were all in fusion and there 
was not a tree in the forest. That this 
should be the case in respect to the 
curate in charge, whose position was on 
sufferance, and whom any accident hap- 
pening to another old man in Italy, or 
any caprice of that old man’s fancy, could 
sweep away out of the place as if he had 
never been, gave additional quaintness 
yet power to the universal impression. 
Nobody could imagine what Brentburn 
would be like without Mr. St. John, 
and he himself was of the same mind. 

At the period when this story com- 
mences the curate was a widower with 
“two families.” He had been so impru- 
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dent as to marry twice; he had two 
daughters grown up, who were coming 
to him but had not arrived, and he had 
two little baby boys, whose mother had 
recently died. But how this mother 
and these boys came about, to Mr. 
St. John’s great surprise—and who the 
daughters were who were coming to 
take charge of him—I must tell 
before I go on any further. The whole 
episode of his second marriage was 
quite accidental in the curate’s life. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PREVIOUS HISTORY Of MR. 


8ST. JOHN. 


Tue Reverend Cecil St. John started in 
life, not so much under a false impres- 
sion himself, as conveying one right 
and left wherever he moved. With 
such a name it seemed certain that he 
must be a man of good family, well- 
connected to the highest level of good 
connections ; but he was not. I can- 
not tell how this happened, or where he 


got his name. When he was questioned 
about his family he declared himself to 


have no relations at all. He was his 
father’s only child, and his father had 
been some one else’s only child; and 
the result was that he had nobody 
belonging to him. The people at 
Weston-on-Weir, which was his first 
curacy, had a iradition that his grand- 
father had been disowned and disin- 
herited by his family on account of a 
romantic marriage ; but this, I fear, was 
pure fable invented by some parish 
authority with a lively imagination. 
All the years he spent at Weston no- 
body, except an old pupil, ever asked 
for him ; he possessed no family posses- 
sions, not even an old seal, or bit of 
china. His father had been a curate 
before him, and was dead and gone, 
leaving no ties in the world to his only 
boy. This had happened so long ago 
that Mr. St. John had long ceased to 
be sad about it before he came to 
Weston, and though the ladies there 
were very sorry for his loneliness, I am 
not sure that it occurred to himself to 
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be sorry. He was used to it. He had 
stayed in Oxford for some years after he 
tuok his degree, working with pupils ; 
so that he was about five-and-thirty 
when he took his first curacy, moved, I 
suppose, by some sense of the monotony 
of an unprogressive life. At five-and- 
thirty one has ceased to feel certain 
that everything must go well with one, 
and probably it occurred to him that. 


. the Church would bring repose and 


quiet, which he loved, and possibly 
some quiet promotion. Therefore he 
accepted tne curacy of Weston-on-Weir, 
and got lodgings in Mrs. Joyce’s, and 
settled there. The parish was some- 
what excited about his coming, and 
many people at first entertained the no- 
tion that his proper title was Honour- 
able and Reverend. But alas! that 
turned out, as Ihave said, a delusion. 
Still, without the honourable, such a 
name as that of Cecil St. John was 
enough to flutter a parish, and did so. 
Even the sight of him did not dissipate 
the charm, for he was handsome, very 
tall, slight, serious, and interesting. 
“ Like a young widower,” some of the 
ladies thought ; others, more romantic, 
felt that he must have a history, must 
have sustained a blight ; but if he had, 
he never said anything about it, and 
settled down to his duties in a calm 
matter-of-fact sort of way, as if his name 
had been John Smith. 

Everybody who kiows Weston-on- 
Weir is aware that Mrs. Joyce’s cottage 
is very near the vicarage. The vicar, 
Mr. Maydew, was an old man, and all 
but incapable of work, which was the 
reason why he kept a curate. He was a 
popular vicar, but a selfish man, whose 
family had always been swayed despoti- 
cally by his will, though scarcely any 
of them were aware of it, for his iron 
hand was hidden in the velvetest of 
gloves, and all the Maydews were de- 
voted to their father. He had sent one 
son to India, where he died, and another 
to Australia, where he been lost for- 
years. His eldest daughter had married 
a wealthy person in Manchester, but 
had died too, at an early age, for none of 
them were strong; thus his youngest 
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daughter, Hester, was the only one left 
tohim. Her he could not spare; almost 
from her cradle he had seen that this 
was the one to be his companion in his 
old age, and inexorably he had guarded 
her for this fate. No man had ever 
been allowed to approach Hester, in 
whose eyes any gleam of admiration or 
kindness for her had appeared. It had 
been tacitly understood all along that 
she was never to leave her father, and 
as he was very kind in manner, Hester 
accepted the lot with enthusiasm, and 
thought it was her own choice, and that 
nothing could ever tempt her to abandon 
him. What was to become of her when 
her father had left her, Hester never 
asked herself, and neither did the old 
man, who was less innocent in his 
thoughtlessness. ‘‘ Something will turn 
up for Hester,” he said in his cheerful 
moods, and “ the Lord will provide for 
so good a daughter,” he said in his 
solemn ones. But he acted as if it were 
ro concern of his, and so, firm in doing 
the duty that lay nearest her hand, did 
she, which was less wonderful. Hester 
had lived to be thirty when Mr. St. John 
came to Weston. She was already 
called an old maid by the young and gay, 
and even by the elder people about. She 
was almost pretty in a quiet way, though 
many people thought her quite plain. 
She had a transparent soft complexion, 
not brilliant, but pure ; soft brown eyes, 
very kind and tender ; fine silky brown 
hair, and a trim figure ; but no features 
to speak of, and no style, and lived con- 
tented in the old rotten tumble-down 
vicarage, doing the same thing every 
day at the same hour year after year, 
serving her father and the parish, attend- 
ing all the church services, visiting the 
schools and the sick people. I hope 
good women who live in this dutiful 
routine get to like it, and find a happi- 
ness in the thought of so much humble 
handmaiden’s work performed sosteadily; 
but to the profane and the busy it 
seems hard thus to wear away a life. 
When Mr. 
parish it was avowedly to relieve old 
Mr. Maydew of the duty, not to help 
him in it. Now and then the old vicar 


St. John came to the 


would show on a fine day, and preach 
one of his old sermons; but, except 
for this, everything was left to Mr. St. 
John. He was not, however, allowed 
on that account to rule the parish. He 
had to go and come constantly to the 
vicarage to receive directions, or ad- 
vice which was as imperative; and 
many a day walked to church or into 
the village with Miss Hester, whom no- 
body ever called Miss Maydew, though 
she had for years had a right to the 
name. The result, which some people 
thought very natural, and some people 
quite absurd, soon followed. Quietly, 
gradually, the two fell in love with each 
other. There were people in the par- 
ish who were quite philanthropically 
indignant when they heard of it, and 
very anxious that Mr. St. John should 
be undeceived, if any idea of Hester 
Maydew having money was in his 
thoughts. But they might have spared 
themselves the trouble. Mr. St. John 
was not thinking of money. He was 
not even thinking of marriage. It 
never occurred to him to make any 
violent opposition, when Hester in- 
formed him, timidly, fearing I know 
not what demonstration of lover-like 
impatience, of her promise never to 
leave her father. He was willing to 
wait. ‘To spend every evening in the 
vicarage, to see her two or three times 
a day, going and coming; to consult 
her on everything, and inform her of 
everything that happened to him, was 
quite enough for the curate. He used 
to tell her so; while Hester’s heart, 
wrung with pleasure and pain together, 
half stood still with wonder, not know- 
ing how a man could bear it, yet glad 
he should. How much there is in the 
hearts of such good women which never 
can come into words! She had in her 
still soul a whole world of ideal people 
—the ideal man as well as the ideal 
woman—and her ideal man would not 
have been content. Yet he was, and 
she was glad; or rather I should say 
thankful, which is a different feeling. 
And thus they went on for ten years. 
Ten years! an eternity to look forward 
to—a lifetime to look back upon ; yet 
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slipping away so softly, day upon day, 
that Mr. St. John at least never realized 
the passage of time. He was a very 
good clergyman, very kind to the poor 
people and to the children, very ready 
to be of service to any one who wanted 
his services, seeking no diversion or ease 
except to go down to the vicarage in 
the evening by that path which his 
patient feet had made, to play back- 
gammon with the vicar and talk to 
Hester. I cannot see, for my part, 
why they should not have married, 
and occupied the vicarage together ; but 
such an arrangement would not have 
suited Mr. Maydew, and Hester was well 
aware of the impossibility of serving 
two masters. So year came after year, 
and hour after hour, as if there were no 
changes in human existence, but every- 
thing was as steady and immovable 
as the surface of that tranquil rural 
world. 

When Mr. Maydew died at last it 
was quite a shock to the curate; and 
then it was evident that something 
must be done. They hoped for a little 
while that Lord Weston might have 
given the living to Mr. St. John, who 
was so much beloved in the parish ; 
but it had been promised years before 
to his old tutor, and there was an end 
of that expectation. I think Hester 
had almost come to doubt whether her 
curate had energy to marry her when 
she was thus set free; but there she 
did him injustice. Though he had not 
a notion how they were to live, he would 
have married her on the spot had de- 
corum permitted. It was some time, 
however, before he heard of anything 
which would justify them in marrying. 
He had little interest out of the parish, 
and was shy of asking anything from 
the few people he did know. When 
they were told of Brentburn, and the 
rector’s bad health, they both felt it a 
special providence that Mr. Chester’s 
lungs should be weak. There was the 
rectory to live in, and two hundred 
pounds a year, which seemed a fortune 
to them both ; and they married upon it 
with as much confidence as if it had 
been two thousand, They were almost 


old people when they set off from the 
little church at Weston bride and bride- 
groom ; yet very young in the tran- 
quillity of their souls. Mr. St. John 
was thoroughly happy—not much more 
happy indeed than when he had walked 
down across the grass to the vicarage— 
but not less so ; and if Hester felt a thrill 
of disappointment deep down in her 
heart at his calm, she loved him all the 
same, and knew his goodness, and was 
happy too. She was a woman of genius 
in her way—not poetical or literary 
genius—but that which is as good, per- 
haps better. She managed to live upon 
her two hundred a year as few of us can 
do upon three or four times the sum. 
Waste was impossible to her; and want 
appeared as impossible. She guided 
her house as—well, as only genius can 
—without any pitiful economies, with- 
out any undue sparing, making a kind, 
warm, beneficent, living house of it, and 
yet keeping within herincome. I don’t 
pretend to know how she did it, any 
more than I can tell you how Shake- 
speare wrote //amlét, It was quite easy 
to him—and to her; but if one knew 
how, one would be as great a poet as 
he was, as great an economist as she. 
Mr. St. John was perfectly happy; 
perhaps even a little more happy than 
when he used to walk nightly to her 
father’s vicarage. The thought that he 
was only curate in charge, and that his 
rector might get better and come back, 
or get worse and die, never troubled his 
peace. Why should not life always go 
as it was doing? why should anything 
ever happen? Now and then he would 
speak of the vicissitudes of mortal ex- 
istence in his placid little sermons; but 
he knew nothing of them, and believed 
still less. It seemed to him as if this 
soft tranquillity, this sober happiness 
was fixed like the pillars of the earth, 
and would never come to an end. 

Nor is it possible to tell how it was, 
that to this quiet pair two such restless 
atoms of humanity as the two girls whose 
story is to be told here should have been 
born. Hester’s old nurse, indeed, had 
often been heard to tell fabulous 
stories of the energy and animation of 
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her young mistress in the days of her 
youth, but these had always keen 
believed in Weston to be apocryphal. 
The appearance of her children, how- 
ever, gave some semblance of truth to 
the tale. They were the most living 
creatures in all the parish of Brentburn. 
These two children, from the time they 
were born, were ready for anything— 
nothing daunted them or stilled them 
—they did not know what fear was. 
Sometimes there passed through the 
mind of their mother a regret that they 
were not boys: but then she would think 
of her husband and the regret was 
never expressed. Their very vitality 
and activity made them easy to train, 
and she taught them, poor soul, and 
spent her strength upon them as if she 
knew what was coming. She taught 
them her own household ways, and 
her economy as far as children could 
learn it, and to read and write, and 
their notes on the old piano. This was 
ali she had time for. She died when 
Cicely was twelve and Mab eleven. 
God help us! what it must be when 
a woman has to consent to die and 
leave her little children to fight their 
own way through this hard world, who 
can venture to tell? For my part I can- 
not so much as think of it. Something 
comes choking in one’s throat, climb- 
ing like Lear’s hysterica passio. Ah, 
God help us indeed! to think of it 
is terrible, to do it Poor Hester 
had to accept this lot and cover her face 
and go away, leaving those two to make 
what they could of their life. Her death 
stupefied Mr. St. John. He could not 
believe it, could not understand it. It 
came upon him like a thunderbolt, in- 
credible, impossible ; yet, to be sure, he 
had to put up with it like other men. 
And so tranquil was his soul that by 
and by he quite learned to put up with 
it, and grew calm again, and made 
himself a path across the common to 
the churchyard gate which led to her 
grave, just as he had made himself 
a path to her father’s door. Every- 
thing passes away except human 
character and individuality, which out- 
live all convulsions, The parish of 
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Brentburn, which like him was stupe- 
fied for the moment, could not contain 
its admiration when it was seen how 
beautifully he bore it— Like a true 
Christian,” the people said—like him- 
self I think ; and he was a good Christian, 
besides being so placid a man. 

The two children got over it too in 
the course of nature ; they had passions 
of childish anguish, unspeakable dumb 
longings which no words could utter ; 
and then were hushed and stilled, and 
after a while were happy again; life 
must defend itself with this natural in- 
sensibility or it could not be life at all. 
And Mr.St. John’s friends and parishion- 
ers were very kind to him, especially in 
the matter of advice, of which he stood 
much in need. His “ plans” and what 
he should do were debated in every house 
in the parish before poor Hester was cold 
in her grave ; and the general conclusion 
which was almost unanimously arrived 
at was—a governess. A governess was 


the right thing for him, a respectable, 
middle-aged person who would have no 


scheme for marrying in her head—not 
a person of great pretensions, but one 
who would take entire charge of the 
girls (whom their mother, poor soul, had 
left too much to themselves), and would 
not object to give aneye to the house- 
keeping—of ladylike manners, yet per- 
haps not quite a lady either, lest she 
might object to the homelier offices cast 
upon her. Mrs. Ascott, of the Heath, 
happened to know exactly the right 
person, the very thing for poor Mr. St. 
John and his girls. And Mr. St. John 
accepted the advice of the ladies of the 
parish with gratitude, confessing pite- 
ously that he did not at all know what 
to do. So Miss Brown arrived six 
months after Mrs. St. John’s death. 
She was not too much of a lady. She 
was neither old nor young, she was sub- 
ject to neuralgia; her complexion and 
her eyes were grey, like her dress, and 
she had no pretensions to good looks, 
But with these little drawbacks, which 
in her position everybody argued were 
no drawbacks at all but rather ad- 
vantages, she was a good woman, and 
though she did not understand them, she 
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was kind to the girls. Miss Brown, 
however, was not in any respect a 
woman of genius, and even had she 
been so her gifts would have been neu- 
tralized by the fact that she was not 
the mistress of the house, but only the 
governess. The maid who had worked 
so well under Hester set up pretensions 
to be housekeeper too, and called herself 
the cook, and assumed airs which Miss 
Brown got the better of with great 
difficulty ; and the aspect of the house 
changed. Now and then indeed a crisis 
arrived which troubled Mr. St. John’s 
peace of mind very much, when he was 
appealed to one side or the other. But 
yet the life of the household had been 
so well organized that it went on tant 
bien que mal for several years. And the 
two girls grew healthy, and handsome, 
and strong. Miss Brown did her very 
best for them. She kept them down 
as much as she could, which she thought 
was her duty, and as what she could do 
in this way was but small, the control 
she attained to was an unmixed ad- 
vantage to them. Poor Hester had 
calied her eldest child Cecil, after 
her father, with a touch of tender senti- 
ment; but use and fondness, and per- 
haps a sense that the more romantic 
appellation sounded somewhat weak- 
minded had long ago improved it into 
Cicely. Mabel got her name from a 
similar motive, because it was pretty. 
It was the period when names of 
this class came into fashion, throwing 
the old-fashioned Janes and Elizabeths 
into temporary eclipse ; but as the girls 
grew up and it came to be impossible 
to connect her with any two-sylla- 
bled or dignified word, the name lent 
itself to abbreviation and she became 
Mab. They were both pretty girls. 
Cicely had her mother’s softness, Mab 
her father’s more regular beauty. They 
spent their lives in the pure air, in the 
woods, which were so close at hand, in 
the old-fashioned garden which they 
partly cultivated, or, when they could 
get so far, on those bleaker commons and 
pine forests, where the breezes went to 
their young heads like wine. Miss 
Brown’s friends in the parish “ felt for 


her” with two such wild creatures to 
manage ; and she occasionally “ felt for” 
herself, and sighed with a gentle com- 
placency to think of the “good work” 
she was doing. But I don’t think she 
found her task so hard as she said. The 
girls did not look up to her, but they 
looked very kindly down upon her, 
which came to much the same thing, 
taking care with youthful generosity 
not to let her see how much insight 
they had, or how they laughed be- 
tween themselves at her mild little 
affectations. Children are terribly sharp- 
sighted, and see through these innocent 
pretences better than we ourselves do. 
They took care of her often when she 
thought she was taking care of them ; and 
yet they learned the simple lessons she 
gave them with something like pleasure ; 
for their natures were so vigorous and 
wholesome that even the little tedium 
was agreeable as a change. And for 
their father they entertained a kind 
of half-contemptuous—nay, the word is 
too hard—a kind of condescending 
worship. He was a god to them, but 
a god who was very helpless, who 
could do little for himself, who was 
inferior to them in all practical things, 
though more good, more kind, more 
handsome, more elevated than any 
other mortal. This was, on the whole, 
rather safe ground for two such active- 
minded young persons. ‘hey were 
prepared to see him do foolish things 
now and then. It was “ papa’s way,” 
which they accepted without criticism, 
smiling to one another, but in their 
minds he was enveloped in a sort of 
feeble divinity, a being in whom certain 
weaknesses were understood, but whose 
pedestal of superiority no other human 
creature could approach. Thus things 
went on till Cicely was fifteen, when 
important changes took place in their 
lives, and still more especially in their 
father’s life. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
AUNT JANE, 


Tue St. Johns had one relative, and 
only one, so far asthey knew. This was 
Miss Jane Maydew, who lived in London, 
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the aunt of their mother, a lady who pos- 
sessed in her own right—but, alas, only 
in the form of an annuity—the magni- 
ficent income of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. To think that this old 
lady, with only herself to think of, should 
have fifty pounds more yearly than a 
clergyman with a family, and all the 
parish looking to him! More than once 
this idea had crossed even Hester’s 
mind, though she was very reasonable 
and could make her pounds go further 
than most people. Miss Maydew was 
not very much older than her niece, but 
yet she was an old lady, sixty-five, or 
thereabouts. She liked her little com- 
forts as well as most people, yet she had 
laid by fifty pounds of her income for 
the last twenty years, with the utmost 
regularity. A thousand pounds is a 
pretty little sum of money, but it does 
not seem much to account for twenty 
years of savings. A stockbroker might 
make it easily in a morning by a mere 
transfer from one hand to another ; and 
to think how much wear and tear of 
humanity can be in it on the other 
hand! Itis discouraging to poor econo- 
mists to feel how little they can do, 
labour as they may ; but I don’t think 
Miss Maydew had anything of this 
feeling. She was on the contrary very 
proud of her thousand pounds. It was 
her own creation, she had made it out 
of nothing ; and the name of it, a thou- 
sand pounds! was as a strain of music 
in her ears, like the name of a favourite 
child. Perhaps it was the completion 
of this beautiful sum, rounded and 
finished like a poem, which gave her 
something of that satisfaction and wish 
for repose which follows the completion 
of every great work ; and this brought 
about her visit to Brentburn, and all 
that directly and indirectly followed it. 
She had not seen the St. Johns since 
Hester’s death, though they were her 
nearest relatives, the natural heirs of 
the fortune she had accumulated. And 
the summer was warming into June, and 
everything spoke of the country. Miss 
Maydew lived in Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square. She had two charming 
large rooms, her bedroom at the back, 
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her sitting-room at the front, the two 
drawing rooms in better days of the 
comfortable Bloomsbury mansion. But 
even when your rooms are airy and cool 
it is hard to fight against that sense of 
summer which drops into a London 
street in the warm long days, waking 
recollections of all kinds, making eye- 
lids drowsy, and the imagination work. 
Even the cries in the street, the “flowers 
a blowing and a growing ” of the coster- 
mongers, the first vegetables, the 
“groundsel for your birds,” and the 
very sight of the greengrocer opposite 
with his groves of young cabbages and 
baskets of young potatoes awoke this 
sensation of summer in the heart of 
the solitary woman at her window. Her 
youth, which was so full of summer, 
stirred in her once more, and old scenes 
all framed in waving foliage of trees and 
soft enclosures of greensward, came be- 
fore her closed eyes as she dozed through 
the long long sunny afternoon. A fru- 
gal old maiden, lodging in two rooms in 
a noisy Bloomsbury street, and saving 
fifty pounds a year, is as little safe as 
any poet frum such visitations. As 
she sat there musing in that strange 
confusion of mind which makes one 
wonder sometimes whether the things 
one recollects ever were, or were merely 
a dream, Hester and Hester’s children 
came into Miss Maydew’s mind. She 
had not seen them since her niece’s 
death, and what might have become of 
the poor children left with that incapable 
father? This thought simmered in her 
fancy for a whole week, then suddenly 
one morning when it was finer than 
ever, and the very canaries sang wildly 
in {their cages, and the costermonger’s 
cries lost all their hoarseness in the 
golden air, she took the decided step of 
going off to the railway and taking a 
ticket for Brentburn. lt was not very 
far, an hour's journey only, and there 
was no need to take any luggage with 
her as she could return the same night ; 
so the excursion was both cheap and 
easy, as mild an extravagance as heart 
could desire. 

The air was full of the wild sweet 
freshness of the pines as she landed on 
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the edge of the common ; the seed pods 
on the gorse bushes were crackling in 
the heat, the ragged hedges on the road- 
side hung out long pennons of straggling 
branches, blossomed to the very tips 
with wild roses delicately sweet. Miss 
Maydew was not long in encountering 
the objects of her interest. As she 
went along to the rectory carrying her 
large brown sunshade open in one hand, 
and her large white pocket-handkerchief 
to fan herself in the other, her ears and 
her eyes were alike attracted by a little 
group, under the shadow of a great tree 
just where the gorse and the pines 
ended. There were two tall girls in print 
frocks of {the simplest character, and 
large hats of coarse straw ; and seated 
on the root of the tree slightly raised 
above them, a plain little woman in a 
brown gown. Some well worn volumes 
were lying on the grass, but the book 
which one of the girls held in her hand 
standing up in an attitude of indignant 
remonstrance, was a square slim book 
of a different aspect. The other held a 
huge pencil, ope of those weapons red 
at one end and blue at the other which 
schoolboys love, which she twirled in 
her fingers with some excitement. Miss 
Maydew divined at once who they were, 
and walking slowly, listened. Their 
voices were by no means low, and they 
were quite unconscious of auditors and 
indifferent who might hear. 

“ What does ‘ nice’ mean ?” cried the 
elder, flourishing the book. “Why is 
it not ladylike ? If one is clever, and has 
a gift, is one not to use it? Not nice? 
I want to know what nice means?” 

“My dear,” said the governess, “I 
wish you would not always be asking 
what everything means. A great many 
things are understood without explana- 
tion in good society—” 

“ But we don’t know anything about 
good society, nor society at all. Why 
is it not nice for Mab to draw? Why 
is it unladylike?” cried the girl, 
her eyes sparkling. As for the other 
one, she shrugged her shoulders, and 
twirled her pencil, while Miss Brown 
looked at them with a feeble protesta- 
tion, clasping her hands in despair. 
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“Oh, Cicely! never anything but 
why !—why ?” she said, with lofty yet 
pitying disapproval. ‘You may be 
sure it is so when I say it.” Then 
leaving this high position for the more 
dangerous exercise of reason. “ Besides, 
the more one thinks of it, the more im- 
proper it seems. There are drawings of 
gentlemen in that book. Is that nice, 
do you suppose? Gentlemen! Put it 
away ; and Mabel, I desire you never to 
do anything so very unladylike again.” 

“ But, Miss Brown!” said the younger ; 
“there are a great many gentlemen in 
the world. I can’t help seeing them, 
can I?” 

“ A young lady who respects herself, 
and who has been brought up as she 
ought, never looks at gentlemen. No, 
you can’t help seeing them ; but to draw 
them you must look at them ; you must 
study them. Oh!” said Miss Brown 
with horror, putting up her hands before 
her eyes ; “never let me hear of such a 
thing again. Give me the book, Cicely. 
It is too dreadful. I ought to burn it; 
but at least I must lock it away.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, Mab, she sha’n’t 
have the book,” said Cicely, with flash- 
ing eyes, stepping back, and holding the 
volume behind her in her clasped hands. 

Just then Miss Maydew touched her 
on the sleeve. “I can’t be mistaken,” 
said the old lady; “you are so like 
your poor mother. Are you not Mr. 
St. John’s daughter? I suppose you 
don’t remember me ?” 

“Tt is Aunt Jane,” whispered Mab 
in Cicely’s ear, getting up with a blush, 
more conscious of the interruption than 
her sister was. The artist had the 
quickest eye. 

“Yes, it is Aunt Jane; I am glad 
you recollect,” said Miss Maydew. “I 
have come all the way from town to pay 
you a visit, and that is not a small 
matter on such a hot day.” 

“* Papa will be very glad to see you,” 
said Cicely, looking up shy but pleased, 
with a flood of colour rushing over her 
face under the shade of her big hat. 
She was doubtful whether she should 
put up her pretty cheek to kiss the 
stranger, or wait for that salutation. 
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She put out her hand, which seemed an 
intermediate measure. “I am Cicely,” 
she said, “and this is Mab; we are 
very glad to see you, Aunt Jane.” 

Miss Brown got up hastily from 
under the tree, and made the stranger 
acurtsey. She gave a troubled glance 
at the girls’ frocks, which were not so 
fresh as they might have been. “You 
will excuse their schoolroom dresses,” 
she said, “we were not expecting any 
one ; and it was so fine this morning that 
I indulged the young ladies, and let 
them do their work here. Ask your 
aunt, my dears, to come in.” 

“Work !” said Miss Maydew, some- 
what crossly, “I heard nothing but talk. 
Yes, I should like to go in, if you 
please. It is a long walk from the 
station—and so hot. Why, it is hotter 
here than in London, for all you talk 
about the country. There you can 
always get shade on one side of the 
street. This is like a furnace. I don’t 
know how you can live in such a 
blazing place ;” and the old lady fanned 
herself with her large white handker- 


chief, a sight which brought gleams of 


mischief into Mab’s brown eyes. The 
red and blue pencil twirled more 
rapidly round than ever in her fingers, 
and she cast a longing glance at the 
sketch-book in Cicely’s hand. The 
girls were quite cool, and at their ease 
under the great beech-tree, which threw 
broken shadows far over the grass,— 
shadows which waved about as the big 
boughs did, and refreshed the mind 
with soft visionary fanning. Their big 
hats shadowed two faces, fresh and cool 
like flowers, with that downy bloom 
upon them which is the privilege of 
extreme youth. Miss Brown, who was 
concerned about their frocks, saw no- 
thing but the creases in their pink and 
white garments ; but what Miss Maydew 
saw was (she herself said) “a picture ;” 
two fair slim things in white, with 
touches of pink, in soft shade, with 
bright patches of sunshine flitting about 
them, and the green background of the 
common rolled back in soft undulations 
behind. Poor lady! she was a great 
contrast to this picture; her cheeks 
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flushed with the heat, her bonnet- 
strings loosed, fanning herself with her 
handkerchief. And this was what woke 
up those gleams of fun in Mab’s saucy 
eyes. 

“But it is not hot,” said Mab. 
“ How can you speak of a street when 
you are on the common? Don’t you 
smell the pines, Aunt Jane, and the 
honey in the gorse? Come under the 
tree near to us; it is not the least hot 
here.” 

“ You are a conceited little person,” 
said Aunt Jane. 

“Oh, no! she is not conceited—she 
is only decided in her opinions,” said 
Cicely. “ You see we are not hot in the 
shade. But come in this way, the back 
way, through the garden, which is 
always cool. Sit down here in the 
summer-house, Aunt Jane, and rest. 
Ill run and get you some strawberries. 
They are just beginning to get ripe.” 

“You are a nice little person,” said 
Miss Maydew, sitting down with a sigh 
of relief. “I don’t want any straw- 
berries, but you can come and kiss me. 
You are very like your poor mother. 
As for that thing, I don’t know who 
she is like—not our family, I am sure.” 

“She is like the St. Johns,” said 
Cicely solemnly ; “she is like papa.” 

Mab only laughed. She did not 
mind what people said. “I'll kiss you, 
too,” she said, “ Aunt Jane, if you like ; 
though you don’t like me.” 

“T never said I didn’t like you. I 
am not so very fond of my family as 
that. One can see you are a pickle, 
though I don’t so much mind that 
either; but I like to look at this 
one, because she is like your poor 
mother. Dear, dear! Hester's very 
eyes, and her cheeks like two roses, and 
her nice brown wavy hair !” 

The girls drew near with eager in- 
terest, and Mab took up in her artist’s 
fingers a great handful of the hair which 
lay upon her sister’s shoulders. ‘“ Was 
mamma's like that?” she said in awe 
and wonder ; and Cicely, too, fixed her 
eyes upon her own bright locks reve- 
rentially. It gave them a new strange 
feeling for their mother to think that 
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she had once been a girl like them- 
selves. Strangest thought for a child’s 
mind to grasp ; stranger even than the 
kindred thought, that one day those 
crisp half-curling locks, full of threads 
of gold, would be blanched like the 
soft braids under Mrs. St. John’s cap. 
“ Poor mamma!” they said simul- 
taneously under their breath. 

“Brighter than that!” said Miss 
Maydew, seeing across the mists of 
years a glorified vision of youth, more 
lovely than Hester had ever been. 
“Ah, well!” she added with a sigh, 
“time goes very quickly, girls. Before 
you know, you will be old, too, and tell 
the young ones how pretty you were 
long ago. Yes, Miss Audacity! you 
mayn’t believe it, but [I was pretty, 
too.” 

“Oh, yes, I believe it!” cried Mab, 
relieved from the momentary gravity 
which had subdued her. “You have a 
handsome nose still, and not nearly so 
bad a mouth as most people. I should 
like to draw you, just as you stood under 
the beech-tree ; that was beautiful !” 
she cried, clapping her hands, Miss 
Maydew was pleased. She recollected 
how she had admired the two young 
creaturesunder that far-spreading shade ; 
and it did not seem at all unnatural that 
they should in their turn have admired 
her. 

“* Mabel ! Mabel !” said Miss Brown, 
who knew better, lifting a warning 
finger. Miss Maydew took up the 
sketch-book which Cicely had laid on 
the rough table in the summer-house. 
“Ts this what you were all talking 
about?” shesaid. But at this moment 
the governess withdrew and followed 
Cicely into the house. She walked 
through the garden towards the rectory 
in a very dignified way. She could not 
stand by and laugh faintly at caricatures 
of herself as some high-minded people 
are capable of doing. “I hope Miss 
Maydew will say what she thinks very 
plainly,” she said to Cicely, who flew 
past her in a great hurry with a fresh 
clean white napkin out of the linen- 
press, Dut Cicely was much too busy 
to reply. As for Mab, I think she 


would have escaped too, had she been 
able ; but as that was impossible, she 
stood up very demurely while her old 
aunt turned over the book, which was a 
note-book ruled with blue lines, and 
intended for a more virtuous purpose 
than that to which it had been appro- 
priated; and it was not until Miss 
Maydew burst into a short but hearty 
laugh over a caricature of Miss Brown 
that Mab ventured to breathe. 

“ You wicked little thing! Are these 
yours ?” said Miss Maydew; ‘‘and how 
dared you let that poor woman see 
them? Why she is there to the life!” 

“Oh! Aunt Jane, give me the book ! 
She has never seen them: only a few 
innocent ones at the beginning. Oh! 
please give me the book! I don’t want 
her to see them?” cried Mab. 

“You hate her, I suppose ?” 

“Oh! no, no! give me the book, 
Aunt Jane! We don't hate her at all; 
we like her rather. Oh! please give it 
me before she comes back ! ” 

“ Why do you make caricatures of 
her, then?” said Miss Maydew, fixing 
her eyes severely on the girl’s face. 

“Because she is such fun!” cried 
Mab ; “ because it is such fun. I don’t 
mean any harm, but if people will look 
funny, how can I help it? Give me 
the book, Aunt Jane !” 

“‘T suppose I looked funny too,” said 
Miss Maydew, “under the beech-tree, 
fanning myself with my pockethand- 
kerchief. I thought I heard you giggle. 
Go away, you wicked little thing ! Here 
is yoursister coming. I like her a great 
deal better than you!” 

“So she is, 2 great deal better than 
me,” said Mab picking up her book. 
She stole away, giving herself a serious 
lecture, as Cicely tripped into the sum- 
mer-house carrying a tray. “I must 
not do it again,” she said to herself. 
“It is silly of me It is always 
getting me into scrapes; even papa, 
when I showed him that one of 
himself!” Here Mab paused to laugh, 
for it had been very funny—and 
then blushed violently ; for certainly it 
was wrong, very wrong to caricature 
one’s papa. “At all events,” she said 
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under her breath, “T’ll get a book with 
a lock and key as soon as ever I have 
any money, and show them only to 
Cicely ; but oh! I must, I must, just 
this once, do Aunt Jane!” 

Cicely meanwhile came into the 
summer-house carrying the tray. “It 
is not the right time for it I know,” 
she said, “ but I felt sure you would like 
a cup of tea. Doesn’t it smell nice— 
like the hay-fields? Tea is always nice, 
is it not, Aunt Jane?” 

“ My darling, you are the very image 
of your poor mother!” said Miss May- 
dew with tears in her eyes. ‘She was 
always one who took the trouble to think 
what her friends would like best. And 
what good tea it is, and how nicely 
served! Was the kettle boiling? Ah! 
I recognise your dear mother in that. 
It used always to be a saying with us at 
home that the kettle should always be 
boiling in a well-regulated house.” 

Then the old lady began to ask cun- 
ning questions about the household : 
whether Cicely was in the habit of 
making tea and carrying trays about, as 
she did this so nicely ; and other close 
and delicate cross-examinations, by 
which she found outa great deal about 
the qualities of the servant and the 
governess, Miss Maydew was too clever 
to tell Cicely what she thought at tho 
conclusion of her inquiry, but she went 
in thoughtfully to the house, and was 
somewhat silent as the girls took her all 
over it—to the best room to take off 
her bonnet, to their room to see what a 
pretty view they had, and into all the 
empty chambers. The comments she 
made as she followed them were few but 
significant. “It was rather extravagant 
of your papa to furnish it all; he never 
could have wanted so large a house,” 
she said. 

“Oh! but the furniture is the 
Rector’s, it is not papa’s,” cried her 
conductors, both in a breath. 

“T shouldn’t like, if I were him, to 
have the charge of other people’s furni- 
ture,” Miss Maydew replied ; and it 
seemed to the girls that she was rather 
disposed to find fault with all poor 
papa’s arrangements, though she was so 
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kind to them. Mr. St. John was “in 
the parish,” and did not come back till 
it was time for the early dinner ; and it 
was late in the afternoon when Miss 
Maydew, knocking at his study door, 
went in alone to “have a talk” with 
him, with the intention of “giving him 
her mind” on several subjects, written 
fully in her face. The study was a 
well-sized room looking out upon the 
garden, and furnished with heavy 
book-shelves and bureaux in old dark 
coloured mahogany. The carpet was 
worn, but those mournful pieces of 
furniture defied the action of time. She 
looked round upon them with a slightly 
supercilious critical glance. 

“The room is very well furnished,” 
she said, “Mr, St. John; exceedingly 
well furnished ; to rub it up and keep it 
in order must give your servant a great 
deal of work.” 

“It is not my furniture, but Mr. 
Chester’s, my rector,” said the curate ; 
“we never had very much of our 
own.” 

“Tt must give the maid a deal of 
work all the same, and that’s why the 
girls have so much housemaiding to do, 
I suppose,” said Miss Maydew sharply. 
“To tell the truth, that was what I came 
to speak of. I am not at all satisfied, 
Mr. St. John, about the girls.” 

“The girls? They are quite well, I 
think, quite well,” said Mr. St. John 
meekly. He was not accustomed to be 
spoken to in this abrupt tone. 

“T was not thinking of their health ; 
of course they are well, how could 
they help being well with so much fresh 
air, and a cow, I suppose, and all that ? 
I don’t like the way they are managed. 
They are nice girls, but that Miss 
Brown knows just about as much how 
to manage them as you—as that table 
does, Mr. St. John. It is ridiculous. 
She has no control over them. Now 
I'll tell you what is my opinion. They 
ought to be sent to school.” 

“To school!” he said, startled. “I 
thought girls were not sent to school.” 

“ Ah, that is when they have a nice 
mother to look after them—a woman 
like poor Hester; but what are those 
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two doing? You don’t look after them 
yourself, Mr. St. John?” 

** T suppose it can’t be said that I do,” 
he said, with hesitation : “ perhaps it is 
wrong, but what do I know of girls’ 
education? and then they all said I 
should have Miss Brown.” 

“Who are ‘ they all?’ 
have asked me, 


You should 
I should never have 
said Miss Brown. Not that I’ve any- 
thing against her. She is a good, silly 
creature enough—but pay attention to 
me, please, Mr. St. John. I say the 
girls should go to school.” 

“Tt is very likely you may be right,” 
said Mr. St. John, who always yielded 
to impetuosity, “ but what should I de 
with Miss Brown?” 

“Send her away—nothing could be 
more easy—tell her that you shall not 
want her services any longer. You 
must give her a month’s notice, unless 
she was engaged in some particular 
Way.” 

“T dont know,” said the curate in 
trepidation. “Bless me, it will be very 
unpleasant. What will shedo? What 
do you think she would say? Don’t 
you think, on the whole, we get on very 
well as we are? I have always been 
told that it was bad to send girls to 
school ; and besides it costs a great deal 
of money,” he added after a pause. “I 
don’t know if I could afford it ; that is 
a thing which must be thought of,” he 
said, with a sense of relief. 

“T have thought of that,” said Miss 
Maydew triumphantly : “the girls inte- 
rest me, and I will send them to school. 
Oh, don’t say anything. I don’t do it 
for thanks. To me their improving 
will be my recompense. Put all anxiety 
out of your mind ; I will undertake the 
whole g 

“ But, Miss Maydew !” 

‘‘There are no buts in the matter,” said 
Aunt Jane, rising ; “ I have quite settled 
it. I have saved a nice little sum, 
which will go to them eventually, and 
I should like to see them in a position 
to do me credit. Don’t say anything, 
Mr. St. John. Hester’s girls !—poor 
Hester !—no one in the world can have 
so great a claim upon me; and no one 


can tell so well as I what they lost in 
poor Hester; Mr. St. John—and what 
you lost as well.” 

The curate bowed his head. Though 
he was so tranquil and resigned, the 
name of his Hester went to his heart, 
with a dull pang, perhaps—for he was 
growing old, and had a calm unimpas- 
sioned spirit—but still with a pang, and 
no easy words of mourning would come 
to his lip. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Aunt Jane, “I 
don’t know that I ever knew anyone 
like her ; and her girls shall have justice, 
they shall have justice, Mr. St. John. 
I mean to make it my business to find 
them a school—but till you have heard 
from me finally,” she added, turning 
back after she had reached the door, 
“it will be as well not to say any- 
thing to Miss Brown.” 

“ Oh, no,” said the curate eagerly, “ it 
will be much best to say nothing to 
Miss Brown.” 

Miss Maydew nodded at him confi- 
dentially as she ‘went away, and left 
him in allthe despair of an unexpected 
crisis. /7/e say anything to Miss Brown! 
What should he say? That he had no 
further occasion for her services? But 
how could he say so to a lady? Had he 
not always gone upon the amiable ground 
that she had done him the greatest 
favour in coming there to teach his 
daughters, and now to dismiss her—to 
dismiss her! Mr. St. John’s heart sunk 
down, down to the very heels of his 
boots. It was all very easy for Aunt 
Jane, who had not got it to do; but he, 
he! how was he ever to summon his 
courage and say anything like this to 
Miss Brown ? 


CHAPTER IY. 
MISS BROWN, 


Mr. St. Jony’s mind was very much 
moved by this conversation. It threw 
a shadow over his harmless life. He 
could not say good night or good morn- 
ing to Miss Brown without feeling in 
his very soul the horror of the mo- 
ment when he should have to say to 
her that he had no further need for 
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her services. To say it to Hannah in 
the kitchen would have been dreadful 
enough, but in that case he could at 
least have employed Miss Brown, or 
even Cicely, to do it for him, whereas 
now he could employ no one. Some- 
times, from the mere attraction of 
horror, he would rehearse it under his 
breath when he sat up late, and knew 
that no one was up in the rectory, or 
when he was alone on some quiet road 
at the other extremity of the parish. 
“T shall have no further need for your 
services.” Terrible formula! the mere 
thought of which froze the blood in 
his veins. This horror made him less 
sociable than he had ever been. He 
took no more of those evening walks 
which he had once liked in his quiet 
way,—when, the two girls speeding on 
before, with their restless feet, he would 
saunter along the twilight road after 
them, at ease and quiet, with his hands 
under his coat-tails ; while little Miss 
Brown, generally a step or two behind, 
came trotting after him with her small 
steps, propounding little theological 
questions or moral doubts upon which 
she would like to have his opinion. 
The evening stillness, the shadowy, soft 
gloom about, the mild, grey mist of im- 
perfect vision that made everything 
dreamy and vague, suited him better 
than the light and colour of the day. 
As he wandered on, in perfect repose 
and ease, with the two flitting figures 
before him, darting from side to side of 
the road, and from bush to bush of the 
common, their voices sounding like 
broken links of music ; notwithstanding 
all that he had had in his life to wear 
him down, the curate was happy. Very 
often at the conclusion of these walks 
he would go through the churchyard 
and stand for a moment at the white 
cross over his wife’s grave. But this 
act did not change his mood ; he went 
there as he might have gone had Hester 
been ill in bed, to say softly, “Good 
night, my dear,” through the closed 
curtains, She made him no reply; 
but she was well off and happy, dear 
soul! and why should not he be so too ? 
And when he went in to supper after, 


he was always very cheerful; it was 
with him the friendliest moment of the 
day. 

But this was all over since Miss 
Maydew’s visit; the thought of the 
moment, no doubt approaching when he 
would have to say, “I shall have no 
further need for your services,” over- 
whelmed him. He had almost said it 
over like a parrot on several occasions, 
so poisoned was his mind by the horror 
that was to come. And Miss Maydew, 
I need not say, did not let any grass 
grow under her feet in the matter. She 
was so convinced of Miss Brown’s in- 
capacity, and so eager in following out 
her own plan, and so much interested 
in the occupation it gave her, that her 
tranquil life was quite revolutionized 
by it. She went to call upon all her 
friends, and consulted them anxiously 
about the young ladies’ schools they 
knew. “It must not be too expensive, 
but it must be very good,” she told 
all her acquaintances, who were, like 
most other people, struck with respect 
by the name of St. John. Almost 
an excitement arose in that quiet, re- 
spectable neighbourhood, penetrating 
even into those stately houses in 
Russell Square, at two or three of 
which Miss Maydew visited. “Two 
very sweet girls, the daughters of a 
clergyman, the sort of girls whom it 
would be an advantage to any estab- 
lishment to receive,” Miss Maydew’s 
friends said; and the conclusion was, 
that the old lady found “ vacancies” 
for her nieces in the most unexpected 
way in a school of very high preten- 
sions indeed, which gladly accepted, on 
lower terms than usual, girls so well 
recommended, and with so well-sound- 
ing a name. She wrote with triumph 
in her heart to their father as soon as 
she had arrived at this summit of her 
wishes, and,‘I need not say, carried 
despair to his. But even after he had 
received two or three warnings, Mr. St. 
John could not screw his courage to 
the sticking point for the terrible step 
that was required of him; and it was 
only a letter from Miss Maydew, an- 
nouncing her speedy arrival to escort 
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the girls to their school, and her desire 
that their clothes should be got ready, 
that forced him into action. A more 
miserable man was not in all the 
country than, when thus compelled by 
fate, the curate was. He had not been 
able to sleep all night for thinking of 
this dreadful task before him. He was 
not able to eat any breakfast, and the 
girls were consulting together what 
could be the matter with papa when he 
suddenly came into the schoolroom, 
where Miss Brown sat placidly at the 
large deal table, setting copies in her 
neat little hand. All his movements 
were so quiet and gentle that the ab- 
tuptness of his despair filled the girls 
with surprise and dismay. 

“ Papa came flouncing in,” Mab said, 
who was partly touched and partly in- 
dignant— indignant at being sent off to 
school, touched by the sight of his evi- 
dent emotion. The girls believed that 
this emotion was called forth by the idea 
of parting with them; they did not 
know that it was in reality a mixture 
of fright and horror as to how he was 
to make that terrible announcement to 
Miss Brown. 

“My dears,” he said, faltering, “I 
have got a letter from your aunt Jane. 
I am afraid it will take you by sur- 
prise as—as it has done me. She 
wants you to—go—to school.” 

“To school!” they cried both to- 
gether, in unfeigned horror and alarm. 
Miss Brown, who had been ruling her 
copybooks very nicely, acknowledging 
Mr. St. John’s entrance only by a smile, 
let the pencil drop out of her hand. 

“Tt is—very sudden,” he said, trem- 
bling—“ very sudden. Your poor aunt 
is that kind of woman. She means to 
be very kind to you, my dears; and 
she has made up her mind that you 
must be educated—” 

“Educated! Are we not being edu- 
cated now? Miss Brown teaches us 
everything—everything we require to 
know,” said Cicely, her colour rising, 
planting herself in front of the gover- 
ness ; as she had sprung up to defend 
her sister, when Miss Maydew saw her 
first. At that age Cicely was easily 
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moved to indignation, and started for- 
ward perhaps too indiscriminately in 
behalf of any one who might be assailed. 
She was ready to put Miss Brown up- 
on the highest pedestal, whenever a 
word was said in her disfavour. 

“So I think, my dear; so I think,” 
said the frightened curate. ‘I made 
that very remark to your aunt ; but it 
is very difficult to struggle against the 
impetuosity of a lady, and—and per- 
haps being taken by surprise, I—acqui- 
esced more easily than I ought.” 

“But we won't go—we can’t go,” 
cried Mab. “TI shall die, and Cicely 
will die, if we are sent away from 
home.” 

“My dears!” said poor Mr. St. 
John—this impetuosity was terrible to 
him—‘“ you must not say so; indeed 
you must not say so. What could I 
say to your aunt? She means to give 
you all she has, and how could I oppose 
her? She means it for the best. Iam 
sure she means it for the best.” 

“And did you really consent,” said 
Cicely, seriously, looking him straight 
in the eyes, “ without ever saying a 
word to us, or to Miss Brown? Oh, 
papa, I could not have believed it of 
you! IhateAuntJane! Miss Brown, 
dear!” cried the girl, throwing her 
arms suddenly round the little gover- 
ness, “it is not Mab’s fault nor 
mine!” 

Then it was Miss Brown’s turn to 
fall upon the unhappy curate and slay 
him. “My dear love,” she said, “ how 
could I suppose it was your fault or 
Mab’s? Except a little levity now 
and then, which was to be expected at 
your age, you have been very good, 
very good children. There is no fault 
at all in the matter,” she continued, 
turning with that magnanimity of the 
aggrieved which is so terrible to an 
offender, to Mr. St. John. “ Perhaps 
it is a little sudden; perhaps a person 
so fond of the girls as I am might have 
been expected to be consulted as to the 
best school; for there is a great difference 
in schools. But Miss Maydew is very 
impetuous, and I don’t blame your dear 
papa. When do you wish me to leave, 
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sir?” she said, looking at him with a 
smile, which tortured the curate, upon 
her lips. 

“Miss Brown, I hope you will not 
think badly of me,” he said. ‘You 
can’t think how hard all this is upon 
me.” 

The little woman rose up, and waved 
her hand with dignity. “ We must not 
enter into such questions,” she said ; “if 
you will be so very kind as to teli me 
when you would like me to go.” 

I don’t know what incoherent words 
the curate stammered forth: that she 
should stay as long as she liked ; that 
she must make her arrangements en- 
tirely to suit herself; that he had never 
thought of wishing her to go. This 
was what he said in much disturbance 
and agitation of mind instead of the 
other formula he had rehearsed about 
having no further need for her ser- 
vices. All this Miss Brown received 
with the pale smiling of the injured 
and magnanimous; while the girls 
looked fiercely on their father, leaving 
him alone and undefended. When he 
got away he was so exhausted that he 
did not feel able to go out into the parish, 
but withdrew to his study, where he 
lurked, half paralyzed, all the rest of 
the day, like the criminal abandoned 
by woman and by man, which he felt 
himself to be. 

And I will not attempt to describe the 
commotion which this announcement 
raised in the rest of the house. Miss 
Brown kept up that smile of magnani- 
mous meckness all day. She would 
not give in. ‘ No, my dears,” she said, 
“there is nothing to be said except that 
itis a little sudden. I think your papa 
is quite right, and that you are getting 
beyond me.” 

“Tt is not papa,” said Cicely ; “it is 
that horrible Aunt Jane.” 

“ And she was quite right,” said the 
magnanimous governess ; “ quite right. 
She saw that I was not strong enough. 
It is a little sudden, thatis all; and we 
must not make mountains out of mole- 
hills, my dears.” But she too retired 
to her room early, where, sitting forlorn 
at the window, she had a good cry, poor 
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soul; for she had begun to grow fond 
of this rude solitude, and she had nc 
home. 

As for the girls, after their first dismay 
and wrath the tide turned with them. 
They were going out into the unknown, 
words which sound so differently to 
different ears—so miserable to some, 
so exciting to others. To Cicely and 
Mab they were exciting only. A 
new world, new faces, new people to 
know, new places to see, new things to 
hear ; gradually they forgot their wrath 
alike and their emotion at this thought. 
A thrill of awe, of fear, of delicious 
curiosity and wonder ran through them. 
This checked upon their very lips those 
reproaches which they had been pouring 
forth, addressed to their father and to 
Aunt Jane. Would they be miserable 
afterall? should not they, rather, on the 
whole, like it, if it was not wrong to 
say so? This first silenced, then in- 
sinuated into their lips little broken 
words, questions and wonderings which 
betrayed to each the other’s feelings. 
“Tt might be—fun, perhaps,” Mab said 
at last ; then looked up frightened at 
Cicely, wondering if her sister would 
metaphorically kill her for saying so, 
But then a gleam in Cicely’s eyes looked 
as if she thought so too. 

Miss Brown set about very bravely 
next morning to get their things in 
order. She was very brave and deter- 
mined to be magnanimous, but I cannot 
say that she was cheerful. It is true 
that she kept smiling all day long, like 
Malvolio, though with the better motive 
of concealing her disappointment and 
pain and unjust feeling ; but the effect 
of this smile was depressing. She was 
determined, whatever might happen, to 
do her duty to the last: and then, what 
did it matter what should follow? With 
this valiant resolution she faced the 
crisis and nobly took up all its duties. 
She bought I don’t know how many 
dozens of yards of nice “ long-cloth,” and 
cut out and made up, chiefly with the 
sewing-machine, garments which she 
discreetly called “ under-clothing” for 
the girls ; for her delicacy shunned the 
familiar names of those indispensable 
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articles. She found it needful that they 
should have new Sunday frocks, and 
engaged the parish dressmaker for a 
week, and went herself to town to buy 
the stuff, after the girls and she had 
spent an anxious yet not unpleasant 
afternoon in looking over patterns. All 
this she did, and never a word of mur- 
mur escaped her lips. She was a heroic 
woman. And the busy days pursued 
each other so rapidly that the awful 
morning came, and the girls weeping, 
yet not uncheerful, were swept away by 
the “ fly” from the station—where Miss 
Maydew, red and excited, met them, 
and carried them off remorseless on their 
further way—before any one had time to 
breathe, much less to think. Mr. St. 
John went to the station with his 
daughters, and coming back alone and 
rather sad, for the first time forgot Miss 
Brown ; so that when he heard a low 
sound of the piano in the schoolroom 
he was half frightened, and, without 
thinking, went straight to the forsaken 
room to see what it was. Poor curate !— 
unfortanate Mr. St. John! and not less 
unfortunate Miss Brown. The music 
had ceased before he reached the door, 
and when he went in nothing was audi- 
ble but a melancholy little sound of sob- 
bing and crying. Miss Brown was 
sitting before the old piano with her 
head bowed down in her hands. Her 
little sniffs and sobs were pitiful to hear. 
When he spoke she gave a great start, 
and got up trembling, wiping her tears 
hastily away with her handkerchief. 
“Did you speak, sir?” she said, with 
her usual attempt at cheerfulness, “I 
hope I did not disturb you; I was— 
amusing myself a little, until it is time 
for my train. My th-things are all 
packed and r-ready,” said the poor 
little woman, making a deplorable effort 
at a smile. The sobs in her voice struck 
poor Mr. St. John to the very heart. 

“T have never had time,” he said in 
the tone of a self-condemned criminal, 
“to ask where you are going, Miss 
Brown.” 

“ Oh yes, I have a pl-place to go to,” 
she said. “TI have written to the Gover- 
nesses’ Institution, Mr, St. John, and 
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very fo-fortunately they have a vacant 
room.” 

“The Governesses’ Institution! Is 
that the only place you have to go to?” 
he said. 

“ Indeed, it is a very nice place,” said 
Miss Brown; “very quiet and lady- 
like, and not d-dear. I have, excuse 
me, I have got so fo-fond of them. I 
never meant to cry. It is in Harley 
Street, Mr. St. John, very nice and 
respectable, and a great b-blessing to 
have such a place, when one has no 
h-home.” 

Mr. St. John walked to the other end 
of the room, and then back again, twice 
over. How conscience-stricken he was ! 
While poor Miss Brown bit her lips 
and winked her eyelids to keep the 
tears away. Oh, why couldn’t he go 
away, and let her have her cry out? 
But he didnot do that. He stopped 
short at the table where she had set so 
many sums and cut out so much un- 
derclothing, and half turning his back 
upon her said, faltering, “‘ Would it not 
be better to stay here, Miss Brown ?” 

The little governess blushed from 
head to foot, I am sure, if any one could 
have seen ; she felt thrills of confusion 
run all over her at such a suggestion. 
“ Oh, no, no,” she cried, “ you are very 
kind, Mr. St. John, but I have nobody 
but myself to take care of now, and I 
could not stay here, a day, not now the 
girls are gone.” 

The poor curate did not move. He 
took off the lid of the big inkstand and 
examined it as if that were what he was 
thinking of. The Governesses’ Institu- 
tion sounded miserable to him, and what 
could he do? ‘Miss Brown,” he said 
in a troubled voice, “if you think you 
would like to marry me, I have no ob- 
jection ; and then you know you could 
stay.” 

“Mr. St. John!” 

“Yes; that is the only thing I can 
think of,” he said, with a sigh. “ After 
being here for years, how can you go 
to a Governesses’ Institution? There- 
fore, if you think you would like it, 
Miss Brown—” 

How can I relate what followed? 
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“Oh, Mr. St. John, you are speaking 
out of pity, only pity!” said the little 
woman, with a sudden romantic gleam 
of certainty that he must have been a 
victim of despairing love for her all this 
time, and that the school-going of the 
girls was but a device for bringing out 
his passion. But Mr. St. John did not 
deny this charge, as she expected he 
would. “I don’t know about pity,” 
he said, confused, “ but I am very sorry, 
and—and I don’t see any other way.” 
This was how it happened that three 
weeks after the girls went to school 
Mr. St. John married Miss Brown. She 
went to the Governesses’ Institution 
after all, resolute in her propriety, until 
the needful interval had passed, and 
then she came back as Mrs. St. John, 
to her own great surprise, and to the still 
greater surprise and consternation of the 
curate himself, and of the parish, who 
could not believe their ears. I need 
not say that Miss Maydew was abso- 
lutely furious, or that it was a great 
shock to Cicely and Mab when they 
were told what had happened. They 
did not trust themselves to say much 
to each other on the subject. It was 
the only subject, indeed, which they 
did not discuss between themselves ; 
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but by and by even they got used to 
it, as people do to everything, and 
they were quite friendly, though distant, 
to Mrs. St. John. 

Only one other important event 
occurred to that poor little woman 
in her life. A year after her marriage 
she had twin boys, to the still greater 
consternation of the curate; and three 
years after this she died. Thus the un- 
fortunate man was left once more with 
two helpless children on his hands, as 
helpless himself as either of them, and 
again subject as before to the advice 
of all the parish, They counselled 
him this time “a good nurse,” not a 
governess ; but fortunately other actors 
appeared on the scene before he had 
time to see the excellent creature whom 
Mrs. Brockmill, of Fir Tree House, 
knew of. While he listened hopelessly, 
a poor man of sixty-five, casting piteous 
looks at the two babies whom he had 
no right, he knew, to have helped into 
the world, Cicely and Mab, with bright 
faces and flying feet, were already on 
the way to his rescue; and here, dear 
reader, though you may think you 
already know something of it, this true 
story really begins. 


To be continued, 
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PART II. 


A university is the organ of the in- 
tellectual life of the nation; it is the 
school of learning, the nursery of the 
liberal arts, the academy of the sci- 
ences, the home of letters, the retreat 
of the studious and the contemplative. 
Wherever and whenever this ideal 
may have been realized in history, it 
was not in that chapter of the history 
of Oxford which we have open at pre- 
sent—viz., the epoch of the Restoration. 
Anthony Wood's Diary, which is 
scanty for the period of the civil war, 
becomes more full for the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. Our diarist, 


as has been already explained, has no 
intention of presenting us with a pic- 
ture of Oxford—its pursuits, politics, 


studies, fashions, personages ; he notes 
down only such occurrences as he him- 
self was personally concerned in. Yet, 
from his memoranda we can collect a 
better idea of the state of things in 
Oxford during this period than we 
have the means of forming for any part 
of the time which has elapsed from 
Anthony Wood’s death down to our 
own age. I confine myself on the 
present occasion to the relations be- 
tween the University of Oxford and 
the government of the country. It 
will be seen that, while the intellectual 
influence of Oxford upon the nation 
was nil, its social influence was great, 
and its political importance consider- 
able. Indeed, it was because of the 
social influence which it possessed, 
because its roots were struck deep and 
wide in the soil of England, that it 
became of consequence to government 
to get possession of it, and to manipu- 
late the influence of the university in 
the service of the crown. 

That portion of the English people 
which in the Restoration period con- 
stituted public opinion was animated 
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by two principal sentiments, by which it 
judged of all public questions, and of 
the conduct of its government. These 
sentiments were sentiments not of affec- 
tion, but of aversion. The nation was 
not so much animated by loyal attach- 
ment to the hereditary prince, as it was 
urged by the dread of republicanism 
and military tyranny. It was not so 
much devoted to the church of Eng- 
land, as it loathed and abominated 
presbyterianism and popery.  Ill-in- 
formed of foreign affairs, ignorant of the 
secret intrigues of diplomacy, and desti- 
tute of political experience, the public 
creed of these classes was summed up in 
two articles—the support of the crown, 
the maintenance of the church of 
England. When, then, in the person of 
James II., a catholic sovereign mounted 
the throne, and when the sovereign 
began without disguise to manifest his 
intention of making his own religion the 
dominant religion, the monarchical party 
—i.e., the great bulk of the nation— 
was placed in a new and puzzling 
dilemma. The two sentiments which 
had hitherto made up their whole 
politics were rudely torn asunder. 
Without being themselves changed, 
they found their position altered for 
them. The crown and the govern- 
ment seemed to have gone round to 
their enemies, and they themselves to 
be occupying the place of the despised 
Nonconformists and Papists, upon whose 
necks they had for twenty years past 
been treading. This dilemma was now 
brought home to the members of the 
university in the most urgent and per- 
sonal form. Their professions of abso- 
lute obedience to their prince had been 
public and repeated, and James, who 
was without a spark of generous feeling, 
was determined to exact performance. 
In 1687 the two parties—the king, 
and his devoted adherents, “the chan- 
cellor, master, and scholars” of Oxford— 
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were brought face to face. For in the 
summer of that year it was resolved that 
the court should make a progress in the 
provinces. 

Of the old life of the kings of Eng- 
land one of the habitual features was a 
‘ progress.’ These progresses took place 
every year. They were not merely 
summer excursions for health or 
pleasure, they were, like fox-hunting, 
political institutions of public utility. 
Though of the 2,000, or more, domain 
estates of the Norman kings, the 
greater part was at farm, many were 
still, as we should say, in hand. To 
consume the produce it was far easier 
for the court to go to the spot, than to 
transport the provisions to the court. 
On progress the sovereign became ac- 
quainted with the country of which he 
personally conducted the government. 
He learned not only its physical fea- 
tures, and its commercial capacities, but 
the temper and disposition of the various 
districts. Local feeling was much more 
deeply marked, and had a much more 
decided preponderance over naiional 
feeling, then than now. And even 
now, under the reign of the daily paper, 
the local opinion of Wales, of Lancashire, 
of Devonshire, is only to be gauged by 
being upon the spot. The practice of 
progress, interrupted during the civil war, 
had not been in favour with Charles IL., 
for whom country life had no attractions, 
and who preferred, like Louis XIV., to 
have the nobles come round his court in 
the capital to visiting them in their cas- 
tles. But in 1687 it was determined, in 
view of the gathering discontent, to 
regain popularity, and to reconcile the 
people to the court policy by resuming 
the disused progress. 

The expedient was not unsuccessful. 
So far as outward demonstrations of 
loyalty and respect went, it was evident 
that a king of England, though he pro- 
fessed a hated religion, had still a power- 
ful hold on the hearts of the people. 
There was, as yet, no reaction against 
royalty. This people, whose fathers 
had cut off the head of their king, and 
set up a republic, had conceived such 
an abhorrence of republicanism, that they 


were eager to welcome a prince whom 
they knew to be cruel, tyrannical, 
bigoted, without generosity, without 
patriotism, a tool of the great anti- 
national party in Europe. 

It was settled that James was to take 
Oxford on his way back. In this 
sanctuary of unspotted loyalty the 
catholic policy of the court had stirred a 
very uneasy feeling. But now it was not 
only general measures which created 
apprehension. Incredible advances had 
been made towards introducing roman- 
ism into the college foundations. The 
heads of Christ Church and of Uni- 
versity were not only catholics, but 
catholic converts, which was worse. 
Besides Massey, Dean of Christ Church, 
and Obadiah Walker, Master of Uni- 
versity, two fellows of University Col- 
lege and one fellow of Brasenose had 
a license to absent themselves from 
chapel and to decline the oaths of supre- 
macy, &c. As for the Magdalen case, 
the situation at the moment of the 
king’s visit was that Sunderland had 
sent from Bath, under date 21st August, 
a peremptory letter commanding the 
fellows to admit the Bishop of Oxford 
president of the college, the election of 
Hough having been pronounced null 
and void by sentence of the ecclesiastical 
commission. ‘These measures, follow- 
ing upon the declaration of indulgence, 
were little less than a declaration of war 
against the established church and the 
university. Yet such was the deep- 
rooted Tory feeling of the place, that no 
doubt was entertained that the person 
of the sovereign would meet with a re- 
spectful reception by the authorities, 
whatever opinion of his policy they 
might cherish in the secrecy of their 
bosoms. The time was September, the 
depth of our long vacation, But in 
the seventeenth century September saw 
not only the doctors and masters, but 
many of the undergraduates already 
back in theirchambers. Itso happened 
that our Anthony Wood was absent on 
one of his visits to London at the time. 
But on his return his first care was to 
institute inquiry after all, the particulars 
of the visit, and to commit them to 
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paper with his usual scrupulous minute- 
ness, His narrative is so precise and de- 
tailed, that even had he been present he 
could hardly have told us more. The 
royal cavalcade was to enter from Wood- 
stock, on Saturday, 3rd September. 
The whole university assembled at 
3 p.m. at the Vice-Chancellor’s. Fell 
was now dead, so Ironside, the Warden 
of Wadham, had at length become Vice- 
Chancellor. Having received notice by 
their messenger that the king’s party 
was at hand, the authorities all got on 
horseback at Wadham gate—why on 
horseback I cannot tell, seeing they pro- 
posed to go no further than the top of 
St. Giles’s. Twenty-three doctors in 
scarlet, the proctors in their formalities, 
nineteen M.A.’s, the esquire bedels with 
their golden chains about their necks— 
all with their foot-cloths and lackeys. 
The posts and rails before the houses in 
St. Giles’s had been removed, the ditches 
filled up, and the street made level. The 
north gate, commonly called Bocardo, 
by which the procession was to enter 
the city, had been beautified by being 
whitewashed, the arms over the gate new 
painted. The city were also on foot in their 
companies—the glovers, the cordwainers, 
the tailors, the mercers—each company 
with its ensign bearing the arms of the 
guild; the common councilmen, the 
bailiffs, the city sergeants, the town-clerk, 
the recorder, and the mayor with his 
mace-bearer, are not forgotten in Anthony 
Wood’s enumeration. At the top of 
St. Giles’s they met the procession. The 
Vice-Chancellor began his Latin address 
on his knees, while the great bells of St. 
Mary’s and of Carfax were sounding. 
The king bid him stand and speak ; and 
when he had done the king raised his 
hat— “an old French coarse hat not 
worth a groat.” The ceremony of de- 
livering up the bedels’ staves, and of 
returning them, was not forgotten, and 
the cavalcade, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the bedels having been got on horse- 
back again, not without difficulty, 
moved down North-gate Street, now 
called Cornmarket, and down Fish 
Street, now called St. Aldates, to Christ 
Church great gate. The way was lined, 


though it was the 4th September, with 
gownsmen — undergraduates on one 
side, M.A.’s on the other—and such 
doctors as had not ridden out stood 
with the dean and canons at Christ 
Church gate, Tom-gate—then quite 
new, it had been finished by Sir C. 
Wren in 1682. The waits or band 
of wind instruments belonging to the 
city and university saluted the king 
as he passed Carfax ; and the conduit, 
Nicholson’s conduit, which then stood 
in the centre of the cross, and is 
now in Nuneham Park, ran with 
claret for the vulgar. The king was 
housed in the dean’s lodgings. At 
supper the dean and canons stood round 
the king’s chair, and he conversed 
freely with them, telling them he was 
senior to most of them, that he had been 
entered on the books of Christ Church 
after Edgehill in 1642. The next day 
was Sunday, and there was the usual 
Anglican sermon at St. Mary’s. But it 
was not honoured by the presence of 
royalty or of the dean of Christ Church. 
The king was at Dean Massey’s private 
chapel in Canterbury quadrangle to hear 
mass, and asermon by a secular priest 
called William Hall, which was ap- 
plauded and admired by all in the 
chapel, which was very full. The king’s 
religion was unpopular in the university, 
but the pure detestation of popery which 
had reigned in the time of Elizabeth 
and James was no longer known. It 
was no longer sinful to witness the 
mass or to listen to a catholic sermon. 
After dinner the fellows of Magdalen, 
twenty-one in number, waited on him 
by order. They fell on their knees and 
presented their petition. He refused 
to receive it, and he rated them, still 
kneeling, in a tone’and in words the 
vulgar insolence of which passed un- 
heeded amid the flagrant illegality of 
the orders to which he was exacting 
obedience. In the afternoon he paid a 
visit—the only college he deigned to 
visit—to University College, and in it 
the only thing which interested him 
was Walker's private chapel. His mind, 
like that of all converts, was wholly en- 
gaged with the interests of the church 
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he had attached himself to. One being 
presented to him as Mr. Clark of All 
Souls, the king, hearing the name of All 
Souls, inquired, “ Are not you bound by 
statute to pray for the dead?” When 
Dr. Plot, the celebrated naturalist, 
was presented to him, the inquiry 
which was thought appropriate to be 
addressed to him was what he thought 
of the holy-well in Flintshire. At six 
on the Sunday afternoon the Vice- 
Chancellor and doctors waited on the 
king to present him with a Bible printed 
at the Theatre and a pair of gloves, and 
to ask him to accept of a collation in the 
Selden Libraryin the morning. Anthony 
Wood gives us a menu of the entertain- 
ment, if entertainment it could be called, 
where the king ate alone at the bounti- 
fully-spread board. He invited no one 
to sit and eat, and etiquette forbade 
their seating themselves unbidden. 
Accordingly the slice of shoulder of 
mutton, and of partridge, which formed 
the king’s meal, cost the university 
160/.,=700/. of the present day. The 
abundance of dishes which had been 
provided were scrambled for by the 
courtiers, who pelted each other with 
sweetmeats, which were thrown about 
the books and the ladies’ dresses, and in 
the face of Dr. Denham, of Magdalen 
Hall. The king took his leave of the Vice- 
Chancellor at the great gate behind the 
Theatre, leading into the continuation 
of Broad Street, which was then known 
as Canditch. As he stepped into his coach 
he deltvered himself of some parting 
advice. Wood has recorded the words. 
They are noticeable,as being in the 
same key as the declaration of in- 
dulgence. James’s mind was one which 
held only one idea at atime. The idea 
which was possessing him at present 
was that which was embodied in the 
declaration, viz., the introduction of his 
own religion under the guise of ‘ tolera- 
tion,’ a new principle which had been 
set agoing by the philosophers and 
latitudinarians, ‘Then the king, going 
to the great door behind the Theatre in 
Canditch to take coach, turned aside 
to the Vice-Chancellor and doctors, and 
said: “I must commend unto ye again 
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love and charity, that there be a right 
understanding among you. I must tell 
you that in the king my father’s time the 
church of England’smen and thecatholics 
loved each other, and were, as ’twere, all 
one; but now there is gotten a spirit 
which is quite contrary, and what the 
reason is I cannot tell. There are some 
among you that are the occasion of those 
things, but I know them, and I shall 
take notice of them for the future.”’ 

It was not only to the personal 
presence of the monarch that this 
homage was rendered. The creed of 
the university, the private conviction 
of its individual members, went in the 
direction of personal government, be- 
yond what any Tory lawyer would 
have affirmed to be law—beyond any- 
thing which James himself would have 
ventured to claim. Only four years 
before James’s visit, in July 1683, and 
it so happened on the same day on 
which Lord Russell was put to death, 
the convocation of the university had 
passed a decree which embodied a con- 
fession of faith. In form it mimicked 
the damnatory style of the Roman 
curia, or of the Sorbonne. In this 
‘judgment and decree’ twenty-seven 
propositions, extracted from various 
books, were condemned as “ damnable 
doctrines, destructive to the sacred per- 
sons of princes, their state and govern- 
ment, and of all human society.” The 
books from which these propositions 
were extracted—a whole library of 
authors, including the names of Hobbes, 
Baxter, Milton, Knox, Bellarmine, the 
Solemn League and Covenant—were 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of 
our marshal, in the court of our schools. 
Who it was that committed the univer- 
sity to this presumptuous piece of folly, 
or who extracted the propositions, I do 
not know. Perhaps it was Bishop Fell, 
as nothing of importance was done by 
the university without his approval. 
And we know that Fell had an ani- 
mosity against Hobbes. It was into 
the account of Hobbes, which Anthony 
Wood had written with laudable impar- 
tiality, that Fell intruded some of his 
most audacious interpolations. He 
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made Wood say, ¢.g., of the Leviathan, 
that it was a ‘monstrous’ book 
“librum monstrosissimum, qui nunc non 
solum in Anglia, sed in vicinis gen- 
tibus publico damno notissimus est.” 
Wood wrote on the occasion an apolo- 
getic letter to Hobbes, to which Hobbes 
replied with the magnanimity that 
might have been expected. As for the 
bishop’s invectives, he only says “it 
would indeed have hurt me much, if 
the man were either a competent judge 
of abstract matters, or were a man of 
note for learning either at home or 
abroad.” Public burning of books is 
a silly game at which two can play. 
Thirty years later the Whig corporation 
of the city of London retaliated upon 
the Tory university, and the Oxford 
decree of 1683 was burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman before the 
Royal Excharge in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. 

If it was Fell who procured the pass- 
ing of the decree of 1683, it was done 
in the name of the university. Another 
scandalous transaction in the following 
year, 1684, was not the act of the univer- 
sity, but was carried out by himself as 
head of Christ Church. As at once 
bishop of the diocese and head of Christ 
Church—he held deanery and bishopric 
of the same see—Fell exercised a com- 
manding influence in the place, such 
as has never since been in the hands 
of any individual. As holding those 
places, and wielding that power, and 
being in 1684 sixty years cf age, desire 
of preferment could have counted for 
little among Fell’s motives for compli- 
ance with the illegal requirements of the 
court, He was besides a man of en- 
larged liberality and public spirit, an 
open-handed benefactor of his college. 
Though not a man of learning in a 
special degree (as Hobbes intimates), he 
had edited Cyprian, and was a muni- 
ficent patron of learning, and an en- 
courager of study among the young 
gownsmen. Having the command of 
the university press, it was his custom to 
print every year some book, commonly 
a classical author, for distribution on 


new-year’s day among the members of 
his house. His natural strength of 
character and energy dominated all his 
compeers. As one instance of his ascend- 
ency in the university, it is affirmed by 
Wood that Gilbert Ironside, Warden of 
Wadham, could not be nominated Vice- 
Chancellor in Dr. Fell’s lifetime, because 
Dr. Fell did not think him fit for the 
office. Though Fell was not the uni- 
versity, yet we may say that the will 
and intelligence of the university were 
embodied in his person. Yet this is 
the answer which this eminent man 
sends to the court in the matter of 
Locke. John Locke held in 1684 a 
studentship at Christ Church which he 
had enjoyed ever since 1651. Resi- 
dence was not required of a student of 
Christ Church, and Locke had committed 
no breach of the statutes of his col- 
lege. But he had been secretary, and 
intimately trusted by the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, and it was determined 
by the court to inflict some penalty 
upon a prominent Whig. Sunderland 
sent a short note to the Dean of 
Christ Church, intimating the king’s 
pleasure to have Locke removed from 
his studentship, A fellowship, or 
studentship, is a place the tenure of 
which is for life, subject to the ob- 
servance of certain conditions laid 
down by the statutes of the founda- 
tion. Locke had fulfilled all these 
conditions, and his studentship was 
not voidable. The Dean had no 
statutable power to deprive a student. 
And though the crown was, or claimed 
to be, Visitor of Christ Church, yet 
a visitor has no power to deprive ex- 
cept for offences to which the penalty 
of deprivation is by statute annexed, and 
after hearing the parties. The answer 
returned by Fell to Sunderland’s letter 
was as follows :— 


“Rt. honble,—I have received the 
honour of your lordship’s letter, wherein 
you are pleased to inquire concerning 
Mr. Locke’s being a student of this 
house, of which I have this account to 
render, that he being, as your lordship 
is truly informed, a person who was 
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much trusted by the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and who is suspected to 
be ill-affected to the government, I 
have for divers years had an eye upon 
him ; but so close has his guard been 
on himself, that after several strict 
inquiries, I may confidently affirm there 
is not any man in the college who has 
heard him speak a word against, or so 
much as concerning, the government ; 
and although very frequently, both in 
public and private, discourses have been 
purposely introduced to the disparage- 
ment of the Earl of Shaftesbury, he 
could never be provoked to take any 
notice, or discover in word or look the 
least concern. So that I believe there 
is not a man in the world so much 
master of taciturnity and passion. He 
has here a physician’s place, which frees 
him from the obligation which others 
have to residence ; and he is now abroad 
for want of health ; but, notwithstanding 
this, I have summoned him to return 
home, which is done with this prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he will be 
liable to expulsion for contumacy ; 
and if he does, he will be answerable 
to the law for that which he shall be 
found to have done amiss; it being 
probable, that though he may have been 
thus cautious here, where he knew him- 
self suspected, he has laid himself more 
open in London, where a general liberty 
of speaking was used. . . If he doesn’t 
return by the lst of January, I shall be 
able to proceed against him to expul- 
sion. But if this method seems not 
effectual or speedy enough, and his 
majesty, our founder and visitor, shall 
please to command his immediate 
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remove, upon the receipt thereof, 
directed to the dean and chapter, it 
shall accordingly be executed by your 
lordship’s, &c. &c., 

“Joun Feu.” 


To this epistle Sunderland replies by 
sending the king’s “‘ commands for the 
immediate expulsion of Mr. Locke.” 
Fell’s reply was as follows :— 


“Right honourable,—I hold myself 
bound to signify to your lordship that 
his majesty’s command for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Locke from this college is 
fully executed.” 


The deprivation of Locke is excused 
by Lord Grenville on the ground that 
it was the act, not of the dean and 
chapter, but of the crown, and that 
the college authorities merely registered 
a mandate which they were bound to 
obey. But the dean and chapter did 
more than register it; they, to use 
their own words, “ put it in execution.” 
If they had not executed it, there would 
have been great difficulty in enforcing 
it. Nor can the legality of the man- 
date have been clear even to them. At 
least, four years later, when the fellows 
of Magdalen were expelled by the 
prerogative of the crown, exercised by 
commission, after the parties were 
heard, which Locke was not, no doubt 
was entertained in the university of 
the illegality of the proceeding. Yet 
the Magdalen College case was con- 
ducted with some show of the forms of 
justice, which were not attempted to be 
preserved in the case of a Whig and a 
friend of Shaftesbury. 


Mark Pattison. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSTA. 


TRAVELLERS in the interesting border- 
land between France and Germany may 
have noticed, in the inns and farm- 
houses of Alsace, a series of antiquated 
pictures, representing what the artist 
took to be the seven chief class-figures 
of society, and explaining how each 
managed to live. The emperor finds 
ample means of subsistence in the tri- 
bute which he levies everywhere, ex- 
cept on the lands of the nobility ; for 
the nobleman at once comes forward, 
and pleads that he has “a free estate.” 
As for the priest, he enjoys a tribute 
of his own, inasmuch as he “takes 
tithes.” The Jew, mere trader that he 
is, makes known the disgraceful fact that 
he “lives by his profits.” The soldier, 
seeing that he dates from the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War, understates his 
case when he remarks, in language 
which need not be disavowed by the 
soldier of the present day, that he “ pays 
for nothing.” The honest beggar says 
that he “has nothing ;” upon which 
the overburdened peasant exclaims: 
“Lord have mercy upon me, for these 
six other men have all to be supported 
by me!” Everything, according to this 
view, comes out of the land: taxes, 
rent, tithes, the profits of the Jew, the 
rations of the soldier, and even the alms 
extorted by the beggar. The only man 
unable to get a living out of it is the 
unfortunate peasant by whom it is tilled ; 
while, without counting the mysterious 
and profit-seeking “Jew,” three orders of 
men live well by it : the sovereign ; the 
nobility, followed by the soldiers, who 
“ pay for nothing ;” and the'clergy, with 
the beggars in their train who “have 
nothing.” Until very lately, the peas- 
ant of Russia was at least as badly off 
as the highly self-conscious peasant of 
Alsace in the ancient days when Alsace 
had not yet become French. Besides 
tithes to the priest, he still pays taxes 


to the emperor, which are not demanded 
of the nobleman with his “ free estate ;” 
and though, apart from military duty, 
He can no longer be required to render 
personal service to any one, he continues 
to pay for the right of cultivating his 
land either with rent, or with commuted 
rent in the form of a terminable’ annuity. 
He is free from Jews, except in Little 
Russia, and the provinces which at one 
time were either in union with Poland 
or formed an integral part of that 
country; but he must submit to the 
mortification of having “ profits” made 
out of him by traders of his own race 
and creed. Soldiers, too, on the march 
or in the season of manceuvres, may be 
quartered upon him ; but if they still, 
in accordance with traditional habit, 
“pay for nothing,” the cost of their 
maintenance is evenly distributed over 
the entire commune, or, in towns, over 
the municipality. With beggars, the 
Russian peasant has seldom been trou- 
bled ; and in Russia the country beggar, 
whatever else he might pretend, could 
scarcely, under any circumstances, main- 
tain that he “had nothing,” since every 
peasant would be sure to have the use 
of from eight to ten acres of land. 
Although serfdom in some shape ex- 
isted less than a century ago in Alsace, 
and in France generally, and though it 
existed less than thirty years ago in 
many parts of Germany, and almost 
everywhere in the Austrian Empire, we 
should have to go back several centuries 
to find in Western Europe peasantry 
situated as badly as were the peasantry 
of Russia some fifty or sixty years 
since. Theoretically they were not only 
“attached to the soil,” but were irre- 
movable from it. Practically, how- 
ever, they were sold like cattle ; and as 
recently as the reign of Alexander I. 
advertisements appeared in the Journal 
of the Academy, to the effect that 
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peasants, apart from land, would on 
stated days be put up to auction. Their 
position was unfortunate enough as 
fixed by law. But, in addition to that, 
they were illegally treated. On many 
estates, long after the Emperor Paul 
had restricted the peasants’ task-work to 
three days in the week, they were com- 
pelled to labour six, and even seven 
days, for the sole benefit of the proprietor. 
Alexander’s numerous edicts in favour 
of the serf were disregarded, and some- 
times (as in the case above referred to 
of sales by auction) disregarded quite 
openly. The Emperor Nicholas’s law 
against the breaking up of peasants’ 
families when inheritances were to be 
divided, or when estates for other 
reasons changed hands, was equally set 
at naught; and all sorts of abuses 
existed as a natural consequence of the 
fact that the administration of justice 
on estates was exercised in small matters 
by the proprietors as such, in matters 
of importance by judges chosen by the 
proprietors from among those of their 
body who would consent to fill an office 
to which no honour was attached, and 
which only repaid the holder by the 
opportunity it afforded him of receiving 
bribes. Noamelioration, indeed, of the 
position of the Russian peasants would 
have been of much avail, had it not 
been accompanied by a complete reform 
of the Russian judicial system. 

But leaving aside all questions of in- 
justice, the legal position of the Russian 
peasant, up to the period of his emanci- 
pation fourteen years ago, or rather up 
to the publication of th» anticipatory law 
on the subject, was strikingly like that 
of a slave. Though recruitment was 
effected as a rule by lot, a proprietor 
could send to the army any peasant he 
chose to select. Without assigning the 
least reason, he had only to inform 
the Government of his wish to despatch 
a peasant to Siberia, and further to 
supply an outfit, and a small sum of 
money for travelling expenses, in order 
to get the unfortunate man exiled for 
the rest of his life. A proprietor could, 
moreover, impose a particular marriage 
on a serf, or prevent his getting married. 
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He could make the serf work without 
wages ; and he could subject him to 
arbitrary punishments for any sort of 
offence, or for no offence at all. 

If a history of serf emancipation in 
Russia should some day be published, 
it will be seen that so long ago as 1844 
the first steps were taken, as if uncon- 
sciously, towards that important mea- 
sure. ‘The proprietors of Lithuania had 
for the most part joined in the Polish 
insurrection of 1830. Their peasants 
had for the most part abstained from 
doing so ; and the Russian Government, 
determined to watch over the interests of 
the peasants, and to let them understand 
where their friends were to be found, 
required that the proprietors should 
guarantee them certain rights,and should 
do this, moreover, in a formal manner. 
After much delay, it was ordered that 
a system of “inventories” should be 
prepared, showing on each estate what 
duties, as in the shape of task-work, 
the peasants had to perform, and 
what extent of land they were in 
return to hold for theirown use. Com- 
mittees were appointed to draw up the 
inventories. But many difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. Perhaps, too, the 
proprietors objected to the formally 
prescribed relations which, by the in- 
ventory system, would exist between 
themselves and their peasantry, with, in 
case of disagreement, a friendly Govern- 
ment for the latter to refer to. The pro- 
prietors in any case showed themselves 
in favour of a total cessation of relations 
with the peasantry. In otker words, 
they recommended the liberation of the 
peasant ; and it is said that the Emperor 
Nicholas had serious thoughts of under- 
taking some such measure, when the 
revolutions of 1848 broke out, and at 
once threw him back on the reactionary 
policy which he had followed consistently 
enough for three-and-twenty years, but 
which for a moment, he had seemed 
inclined to depart from. The Crimean 
war, however, and the inability of 
Russia to meet the strain which was 
then put upon her, convinced the 
despotic Nicholas that he must yield ; 
and in his last instructions to his son, 
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the present emperor, he enjoined him 
above all things to emancipate the 
peasantry. 

The first signs after the accession of 
Alexander IIL, that emancipation was 
at least contemplated, were to be found 
in the permission given to the partly- 
emancipated press to enlarge on the 
evils of serfdom. At first the subject 
was dealt with in tales and memoirs, 
rather than in directly critical essays. 
Then the question of emancipation was 
brought forward at the provincial 
meetings of landed proprietors, or “ as- 
semblies of the nobility ;” and the 
Emperor Alexander had only been a 
few years on the throne when the 
nobility of Grodno (Lithuania) made a 
formal proposition, in the shape of a 
petition, for liberating the peasantry. 
Several of the Russian nobiliary assem- 
blies, among others those of St. Peters- 
burg, Tver, and Tula, followed suit, 
But the proprietors in all these pro- 
vinces or “‘governments” were in favour, 
not of liberating the peasant with his 
land, but of liberating him from his land; 
of giving him the freedom of the birds, 
and taking his land for themselves. To 
this the Government could not possibly 
consent. However just the claim of the 
proprietor might seem in the abstract, 
there was the history of the abolition 
of serfdom in neighbouring countries, 
the history of the gradual diminution 
of the serf’s burden in Russia itself, to 
show that, although the serf might be 
called upon to redeem his land before 
he could call it absolutely his own, yet 
he could not, under any circumstances, 
be deprived of it. Much controversy 
took place at the time between Russian 
publicists as to whether the land culti- 
vated by the peasants, and reserved 
from generation to generation for their 
use, ought in a just scheme of emanci- 
pation to be regarded as their absolute 
property. The question fairly considered 
was never a very difficult one ; and it 
was certain from the first that the 

tussian Government would adopt, in 
principle, the solution arrived at by the 
Prussian Government in Posen (as 
previously in Prussia generally), and by 
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the Austrian Government in Hungary 
and Galicia. But the question was a 
dangerous one while it lasted, from the 
opportunity which it afforded to the 
revolutionary party of asserting the 
peasant’s absolute right to the land he 
cultivated for his own use, and of re- 
presenting the task-work, or the rent in 
lieu of task-work required from him, as 
so much money or labour extorted from 
the long-suffering peasant by a cruel 
proprietor whose days were now num- 
bered. The peasant’s traditional remark 
to his master, “I belong to you, but the 
land belongs to me,” used to be much 
quoted at the time, as though the para- 
doxical saying admitted of no answer. 
The master might, by way of repartee, 
have sent his too ingenious serf to 
Siberia or to the army, which would at 
once have shown him, not only that the 
land did not belong to him, but that he 
did not even belong to the land, from 
which he could so promptly be separated. 
In all good faith, too, he could have 
replied to his peasantry, as a body, that 
although by tradition their land belonged 
to them, yet equally by tradition their 
labour, within limits, or money in lieu 
of it, belonged to him. 

The following, in the majority of cases, 
and inthemiddle regionsof Russia, where 
the land is of average fertility, was the 
situation of peasants with regard to the 
proprietor. About one-third of the 
estate was kept by the proprietor, and 
had to be cultivated for his benefit by 
the peasants, who kept for their own 
use the remaining two-thirds. Thus 
the peasants paid for their holdings in 
labour. On some estates, however, in lieu 
of labour they gavemoney,so thatthe land 
they called their own did not, in either 
case, belong to them unconditionally. 
In the Law of Emancipation—an ela- 
borate document of which the abridged 
edition would fill about two volumes of 
an ordinary novel or book of travels— 
particulars are incidentally given of the 
position of every kind of serf in the 
Russian Empire at the moment of pub- 
lication : whether a domestic, an ope- 
rative, or an agricultural serf; whether 
a member of a commune, or the holder 
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of an individual allotment ; whether a 
serf of the Western Provinces (detached 
at the end of the last century from 
Poland), or of Great Russia, or of Little 
Russia ; whether a cultivator of the first 
zone without black soil, or of the second 
zone with black soil, or of the third 
zone—region of the steppes — with 
whatever soil he could manage to get ; 
whether on the system of barschtchina 
or task-work, or of obrok or rent. 

But im order tokeep within bounds, and 
to avoid becoming unintelligible through 
the introduction of a multiplicity of 
details, it will be better to speak only of 
agricultural peasants forming communes, 
and cultivating land of ordinary fertility 
in Russia proper. It has been said that 
the peasants retained for their own use 
two-thirds of fhe estate to which they 
belonged. This gave as a rule to each 
member of the commune, or in other 
words to each male adult, about eight or 
nine acres of fields ; in addition to which 
each head of a family had a cottage, a 
stable, and agarden. When in place of 


three days’ labour each week, the peasant 


paid an annual rent, the amount was 
usually fixed at eight or nine roubles a 
year ; so that in Great Russia the rent- 
paying peasant may be said to have 
held his land at the rate of about a 
rouble an acre. 

The first object of the Government 
in preparing the emancipation of the 
peasant was to fix by law his relations 
to the proprietor during a period of 
transition extending from 1863 to 1870. 
The proprietors of estates were required 
to make out charts, showing what land 
was cultivated for their own use and 
what for the use of the peasants. The 
peasants’ land was in no case to be 
diminished ; but portions of it might 
be exchanged to suit the convenience 
of the proprietor under fair condi- 
tions, and with the consent of magis- 
trates, appointed under the name of 
“‘ peace-arbiters,” to settle such differ- 
ences between peasants and proprietors 
as were sure to arise. During the 
transition period the rent or obrok of 
peasants who lived under that system 
could not be raised ; and peasants—not 
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individually, but in communes—were 
empowered, with or without the con- 
sent of proprietors, to pass from the 
task-work to the rent-paying system at 
a rate fixed beforehand, in accordance 
with the rates prevailing in the locality. 
If the peasants wished to redeem their 
land, or if the proprietor wished them 
to redeem it, the Government would 
in either case advance redemption- 
money in the form of bills bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent, which were to 
be exchanged at intervals and in order 
determinable by lottery, for bank-notes. 
If the peasants proposed to redeem their 
holdings, the proprietor was to receive 
the full estimated value of the land ; 
of which the peasants themselves were 
to contribute 20 per cent, while the 
Government gave bills for the re- 
mainder. If, on the other hand, the 
demand for redemption came from the 
proprietor, he had to submit to a loss 
of 20 per cent, but, as in the other 
case, received bills for 80 per cent from 
the Government. 

The estimated value of the land to be 
redeemed was the fixed rent or obrok 
multiplied by 168%, or, in other words, 
capitalized at 6 per cent. But as the 
proprietor had generally mortgaged his 
estate to the Government, he had, in 
that case, to content himself with bills 
for the estimated value of the land 
redeemed minus his debt. 

In calculating the amount received 
by the proprietors, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the bank-notes by 
which the Government bills were to be 
replaced were not worth more than 
80 per cent of their nominal value. 
After deducting the amount of the pro- 
prietor’s outstanding debt, the Govern- 
ment gave him 20 per cent less than 
the estimated value of the land he 
ceded, in paper replaceable by notes 
worth 20 per cent less than the sums 
they represented. Thus in the end, 
apart from all question of debt, he re- 
ceived only 64 per cent—or four-fifths 
of 80—on the estimated value of the 
land. If this was somewhat of a de- 
ception to him, he, on his part, may be 
said to have deceived the Government, 
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which had imagined that the sums it 
handed over to the proprietors would 
be spent in the improvement of their 
estates, and not in entertainments at 
St. Petersburg and in foreign tours. 
Yet, bearing all this in mind, one can 
safely say that the proprietors have 
gained even in a pecuniary point of 
view, by the emancipation. The new 
railways through the corn-growing dis- 
tricts have doubtless had something to 
do with it. The value of land has, in 
any case, gone up immensely during the 
last few years, both in Central and in 
Southern Russia. 

The effect, however, of the emanci- 
pation act has been far more satisfac- 
tory for the peasants and for serfs of 
all kinds. Serfs without land, hiring 
themselves out as operatives, artisans, 
or as domestic servants, or perhaps 
keeping shops, used to pay so many 
roubles a year to their proprietors 
for the privilege of earning their own 
living. All right to levy this obrok, which 
here assumed the form of a personal 
tax, ceased on March 3, 1863, two years 
after the publication of the Emancipa- 
tion Act. As for the agricultural serfs, 
with whose position and organization 
we are chiefly concerned, they have 
found themselves, in constantly in- 
creasing numbers, placed towards the 
Government in almost the same econo- 
mical relation which formerly they held 
towards their proprietors, but with these 
two points in their favour: that they 
pay less money to the Government, and 
that their annual payments are counted 
not as rent, but as instalments in ex- 
tinction of a debt which, with the 
interest upon it, will be paid off in 
forty-nine years from the date of its 
being contracted. In these cases the 
peasants have absolutely no relations 
with their former proprietors except 
those of neighbours. Nor has the 
paternal rule of the proprietors, with the 
abuses to which it was liable, been re- 
placed by that of the Government. On 
the contrary, the peasants are encour- 
aged and enabled to govern themselves, 
which they do absolutely in regard to 
their own village affairs; while they 


moreover take part in the local govern- 
ment of those groups of villages which 
the French would call cantons, of 
those larger divisions of a province 
which may be called “ districts,” and 
of the province itself. 

The Russian peasant has been much 
idealized. ‘This slave, this drunkard,” 
cried Alexander Herzen—degrading him 
a Jittle, in order soon afterwards to 
elevate him a great deal; “this slave, 
this drunkard, in his smoky hut, with 
his pine-wood candle, has solved the 
social problem so puzzling to the philoso- 
phers of Western Europe.” The Russian 
peasantry are often, in fact, said to have 
discovered, or at least to have preserved, 
the secret of holding and cultivating 
landed property incommon. As a matter 
of fact, they hold their land in common, 
but they do not so cultivate it; neither, 
as a natural consequence, do they share 
its produce. Their communism resolves 
itself, indeed, merely into this: that, 
apart from the garden or inclosure 
belonging to each house, which re- 
mains individual property, the fields 
and meadows of a village community 
are parcelled out at the beginning of 
each agricultural year among the 
various male adults composing it. In 
a perfect system of communism the 
industrious man would work for the 
idle one. But in a Russian commune 
the hard-working peasant, even ina con- 
dition of serfdom, got much from his 
land, and became rich; whereas the 
lazy peasant got but little, and some- 
times at sowing-time found himself 
without seed, or the means of procuring 
it. Thus rich and poor are found to- 
gether in Russian communes, as every- 
where else in the world. But even the 
poorest member of a Russian commune 
is not destitute. He may till his land 
carelessly, or he may neglect to till it. 
He cannot in any case be deprived of 
it. Each new year will give him once 
more his piece of land, which will be 
greater or less, not according to his 
industry or capabilities, but according 
as the numbers of the commune have 
diminished or increased in number since 
the previous year. Political economists 
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deplore this condition of things, which 
is indeed incompatible with the progress 
of agriculture towards that great good, 
the maximum of production. In any 
rational community where property ex- 
isted as a reality, the idle, or, it might 
be, feeble or awkward peasant would 
soon be parted from his land, which 
would fall into the hands of the strong, 
rich, and industrious peasant ; and the 
village would in due time produce at 
least one capitalist and many paupers. 
The Russian communal system is bad 
for agriculture as an art, but it pre- 
vents the formation of a class of prole- 
tarians. It renders it difficult for a 
well-to-do peasant to become a pros- 
perous farmer; though, if he saves 
money, a peasant may, independently 
of his communal portion, rent or pur- 
chase land for himself inalienably. 
But it saves the ne’er-do-well peasant 
from starvation. 

Next, to the question of the peasant’s 
right to the land he had been in the 
habit of cultivating for his own use, no 
question was more warmly discussed, in 
connection with emancipation, than that 
of the propriety of maintaining the 
commune. 

“The first thing to do,” said some 
writers whom their opponents called 
“ Conservatives ”—though on this point 
they were progressive enough — “ the 
first thing to do is to dissolve the com- 
mune, and develop among the peasants 
notions of individual property to which 
they are comparatively strangers.” 

“Tf you touch the commune,” said 
the stationary Liberals—not from love 
of antiquity, but rather from a passion 
for modern socialism—-“ you destroy the 
one thoroughly Russian institution we 
possess, and the germ of that democratic 
Russia of the future in which every 
man will have his own plot of land, 
renewable from year to year.” 

The so-called Conservatives, who 
would have placed the peasants in the 
position of rent-paying farmers, each 
with his own individual, purchasable, 
and vendable portion of land, pointed 
out that the commune had nothing 
peculiarly Russian in it, that it 


had existed everywhere in primitive 
times, and that in Russia the Govern- 
ment had maintained it simply for fiscal 
purposes, and because it was easier to 
collect money from villages regarded as 
units, with one chief or “elder” re- 
sponsible for the whole community, 
than from millions of individuals. To 
this it was replied, that whatever the 
commune might have been in its origin, 
it had ceased to exist in every part of 
Europe except Russia; and that, for 
whatever reasons it might have been 
kept up in Russia, it suited the country ; 
and, considering the abundance of land, 
might still be maintained, and even ex- 
tended, to the great advantage of the 
Russian people. 

The Russian communal system, in 
short, renders pauperism impossible, 
which is, after all, the main object 
of West-European communism ; “the 
religion of poverty,” as some one has 
called it. 

The Russian Government can never 
for a moment have thought of abolish- 
ing the commune. Apart from the taxa- 
tion difficulty, one organic change at a 
time would naturally be deemed enough. 
There were many points in the Emanci- 
pation Law which the peasants might 
possibly misunderstand; and it would 
have been most imprudent to introduce 
unnecessary complications, such as 
a fundamental change in the com- 
munal system must inevitably have 
brought about. The Government, too, 
may well have determined for state 
reasons, apart from all considerations of 
political economy, to preserve an institu- 
tion which postponed indefinitely the 
plague of pauperism, and guaranteed the 
country, except in times of famine, 
against the formation of hungry mobs. 

The village communities of Russia, 
forced to act collectively and to deal col- 
lectively through an elected chief, both 
with the Government and with the pro- 
prietor, had, of old, been accustomed to 
deliberate on their own affairs, and in 
some measure to regulate them. But 
it depended on the proprietor, whether 
effect should be given to their deci- 
sions or not ; and the peasantry were 
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also, in respect to numerous matters, 
at the mercy of the local police. At 
present, neither proprietor nor police 
can say a word to them. They keep 
order and administer justice in their 
own village, and form rural guards for 
protecting it against the attacks of 
robbers and the incursions of wild beasts. 
They not only apportion the taxes pay- 
able to the crown, which they were 
equally called upon to do in their 
former condition, but are empowered 
to raise money from among themselves 
for village improvements and for the 
establishment of village schools. 

They even possess a privilege which 
by a small party is still coveted in 
vain for parishes in England; that, 
namely, of deciding by a majority 
of votes whether or not public-houses 
shall be kept open. But if they are 
their own licensing magistrates, it is 
to be feared that they look with too 
kindly an eye on the tavern-keepers who 
come before them to ask for renewals. 
The advocates of female suffrage will 
be interested to hear, that were the de- 
cision of the question left to the women 
of the commune it would certainly be 
given against the publican. Indeed, 
though legally the women have no 
voice in the government of the vil- 
lage, they sometimes take upon them- 
selves to protest against the resolutions 
passed by their husbands in favour of 
keeping open the spirit-shops ; and an 
address in this sense was quite recently 
agreed to by the women of Olkhovo, a 
village of Novgorod, and duly forwarded 
to the governor of that province. 
“Whereas,” said the unhappy women 
(their petition was published in the 
Goloz, or Voice, of St. Petersburg)— 
“whereas our husbands have em- 
powered Karnila Lushin to keep open 
a public-house during the year 1875, 
we hereby certify that Karnila Lushin 
first made them drunk with brandy. 
Consequently our children have no 
bread, we have sometimes no catile, 
no homes, and for a long time we 
have paid no obrok to our landlords. 
Our husbands are intoxicated not only 
on holidays, but all the week through. 


At the same time, we and our children, 
who can work, have no rest for gaining 
our bread. We are reduced to the 
necessity of electing our peasant-wife 
Matrona Savelieva as a deputy to the 
highest authorities, that she may ask 
them to do us the benefit to cancel 
this act of our husbands.” 

In other parts of Russia the women 
have shown a similar disposition to 
take affairs into their own hands, and, 
sometimes, on similar provocation. In 
the province of Kalouga, however, as 
stated by the local Gazette, so many 
men are absent from the villages, that 
if their wives and mothers who remain 
at home were not to take part in the 
communal assemblies, nothing could be 
done. It would even be impossible to 
form the legal quorum of thirteen, which 
in one village was composed of five men 
and eight women. According to this 
authority, the presence of a majority of 
women in the assembly has an excel- 
lent effect. “The women,” says the 
Kalouga Gazette, “do not drink, like 
the men, and cannot, like them, be cor- 
rupted by liquor.” At a village in the 
district of Taross, a man, “ presumably 
unfitted for the office of churchwarden,” 
to which he aspired, gave drink to the 
male peasants, and gained their votes. 
But the women of the village didn’t 
drink, and seeing what sort of a man he 
was, rejected him. The writer further 
affirms that a retired soldier, arriving at 
the district town of Taross to draw his 
pension, and having to present a certifi- 
cate of identity from the assembly of 
his village, produced one on which the 
signatures were for the most part those 
of women. 

Village assemblies, however, are at 
the bottom of the scale of self-governing 
organizations; and whatever good may 
be done by women at these communal 
meetings, they would not be admitted 
to the assemblies of volosts, or groups 
of villages, at which the village com- 
munities are represented by deputies. 

Next above the assemblies of volosts, 
or cantons, are the district assemblies, 
which are composed of members elected 
from among the landed proprietors of 
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the district, who form one-half of the 
assembly ; members elected by the dis- 
trict town; and members elected by 
the peasantry. Peasants, townspeople, 
and proprietors sit together, deliberate, 
and vote on all matters connected with 
local taxation, the raising of certain 
taxes payable to the State, the making 
and repairing of roads, the establishment 
and maintenance of hospitals, sanitary 
matters of all kinds, and the formation 
and direction of schools. It is worthy 
of observation, that the first training- 
school established in Russia was formed, 
not by the Government, but by one of 
the district assemblies of Novgorod. The 
Government, however, was not long in 
profiting by the example. 

Some functions of the district assem- 
bly are obligatory. Thus, it is bound to 
keep up the roads of the district. As 
regards its voluntary action, all decisions 
come to by the assembly must be sub- 
mitted to the governor of the province. 
Some of these may be put into execution 
without the governor’s consent. But 
others, before they can be acted upon, 
must receive his final approval ; and in 
case of this being refused, the matter is 
referred to the Senate (a sort of High 
Court of Appeal), which has hitherto 
almost invariably supported the as- 
sembly. 

For the construction of roads and rail- 
ways, the assemblies are empowered to 
raise money, either by taxation, or by 
loan secured on the rateable property 
of the district. The guarantee of the 
assembly, resting as it does on a very 
solid basis, is asked for by contractors 
in preference to that of the Govern- 
ment, which, however, must sanction 
the assembly’s guarantee to make it 
perfectly valid. 

In the various district assemblies are 
elected members of a central assembly, 
representing the whole province. Both 
provincial assemblies and assemblies of 
districts appoint executive committees, 
which sit permanently ; and it is hoped 
that some day the provincial assemblies 
may be allowed to send deputies to form 
a consultative, if not a legislative assem- 
bly, at St. Petersburg. The nearest 
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approach yet made towards this desired 
end is to be seen in the fact that the 
Government already, from time to time, 
communicates to the district assem- 
blies its intention to pass a law on such 
and such a basis; so that instances 
have occurred of the same governmental 
project being discussed by 300 or 400 
different assemblies. The Government 
in no way binds itself to act upon the 
views expressed by the assemblies, or 
even to attach weight to them. But it 
cannot but find in these representative 
bodies a convenient means of ascertain- 
ing the opinions and feelings of the 
country ; and a short time since, when 
it had formed the project of imposing a 
house-tax in lieu of the personal tax 
now levied, the idea was found to be 
so unpopular in the assemblies that it 
was thought advisable to abandon it. 


That the peasants are not yet equal 
to the duties required from them is 
sufficiently evident ; and of the four 
orders of assemblies, the least satisfac- 
tory is the lowest, or village assembly, 
in which we have seen that the members 
are sometimes! bribed with drink, and 
being drunk, vote incontinently that 


1 A friend well acquainted with Russian 
country life, assures me that in some villages 
the peasants have closed the tavern. The 
hard-working members of the commune know 
that the idle and vicious members will be un- 
able, if the spirit-shop is kept open, to con- 
tribute their share of the rent or of the annual 
instalments in reduction of the debt for re- 
demption money to the Crown, which are 
claimed, not from each peasant individually, 
but from the village asa whole. They therefore 
endeavour, and in some cases have done so with 
success, to secure a majority of votes against 
the unestimable persons who apply annually 
to the Communal Assembly for spirit licenses. 
Thus the system of collective responsibility has 
certain moral advantages. It obliges the pru- 
dent to watch over the imprudent to the benefit 
of both. The temperate peasant has possibly no 
abstract horror of intemperance ; but he dis- 
likes having to pay dues for the intemperate 
man. If it could be shown that the existence 
of public-houses in England had a considerable 
effect in increasing the Poor Rate, that would 
furnish at least an argument for considering 
the licensing laws in force among the newly- 
emancipated serfs of Russia, from whom Mr. 
Herzen was right in thinking there is yet 
something to be learned, 

Y 
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the drinking-shops shall be kept open. 
But in the superior peasant-assembly of 
the volost, or group of villages, things 
are already much better; and I learn 
from the Moscow Gazette that certain 
qualifications are now necessary on the 
part of peasants wishing to be elected 
to the assembly of the volost. ‘They 
must, for instance, be twenty-five years 
of age, of good conduct, and free from 
debt ; while, at a later period, it is to 
be further required of them that they 
shall have finished their education at a 
village school. 

One would think that the newly 
liberated peasant could scarcely prove 
a good juryman; though apart from a 
fixed determination not to return a 
verdict of guilty against persons who 
are only accused of not having their 
passports in order, his behaviour in the 
box is said to have been most com- 
mendable. The Russian jury is formed 
of men of all classes. But an attempt 
is now being made to exclude the 
peasantry, on the ground that jurymen 
are often required to travel considerable 
distances, that it would be unbecoming 
to compensate them for the expense 
they are thus forced to incur, and that 
without such compensation the func- 
tions of juryman must be beyond the 
peasant’s resources. The liberals are in 
favour of repaying to jurymen their 
necessary disbursements. But the Minis- 
ter of Justice proposes that a list should 
be drawn up of men qualified and able 
by their pecuniary position to serve ; 
which, it is objected, might easily have 
the effect of placing a number of picked 
jurymen at the service of the Govern- 
ment. Civil cases, however, are tried 
without juries. So also are political 
cases in which, without having been 
tried as criminals, the convicted are 
quite liable to be punished as such. 

With the sole exception of political 
cases, Which may or may not be heard 
with closed doors, all trials and legal 
proceedings in Russia are public. The 
courts, too, are open in which rural 
justice is administered; an innovation 
which, like the whole reform of the 
Russian judicial system, dates from soon 


after the emancipation of the serfs, of 
which it is the necessary accompani- 
meat. To understand what the Rus- 
sian judicial system was before the 
emancipation, the reader should turn to 
Schtchedrin’s Provincial Sketches, which 
have been translated into English ; or 
to Prosper Mérimée’s French transla- 
tion of Gogol’s admirable comedy of 
Revisor ; the “ revisor” being a Govern- 
ment inspector whose business it was to 
watch the working of the administra- 
tive machine, and, if possible, not to 
accept bribes from the persons interested 
when he found—as he was sure every- 
where to do—that it was going wrong. 

The first independent judges appoint- 
ed in Russia were the so-called “ Peace- 
arbiters,” whose duty it was, during the 
“transition period,” to settle dis- 
putes between peasants and proprietors. 
The peace-arbiters were selected by the 
governor from lists of names presented 
by the proprietors in each province ; and 
the best educated men in the country 
were glad to accept this, not lucrative 
but honourable and, in Russia, quite 
novel position. The governor of the 
province of Kaluga, in making his 
selection, passed overall who had not 
been educated at a university; and for 
following this rule, of his own devising, 
received tie thanks of the Emperor. 
Under the old system the judges were 
as ignorant as they were venal. Gogol’s 
judge in Revisor turns his court into a 
dog-kennel, and, whip in hand, sells 
his decisions to the highest bidder ; and 
a Russian friend assures me that he 
knew a judge who could only prepare 
his reports for the Minister of Justice 
by going over with a pen what his clerk 
had previously written in pencil. 

The Peace-arbiters were entirely inde- 
pendent of the administration, and, as a 
rule, the only charge brought against 
them was that of being inclined, in 
arranging differences, to take part with 
the peasants. 

Itural justice is now administered by 
“ Peace-judges,” who must be owners of 
property in Russia, and must have 
finished their education— must have 
passed, that is to say, what the Germans 
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callthe “abiturient,” or parting examina- 
tion—at a gymnasium or military 
school. They are elected by the as- 
semblies for a term of three years ; and 
the educational condition can only be 
waived in case of their being elected 
unanimously. They receive about 2002. 
a year in small towns, and as much 
as 800/. a year in large ones; and 
are assisted by “honorary judges” 
equally elected, whose duties are not 
more arduous than those of our county 
magistrates. In each district sits at 
fixed intervals a court of appeal, com- 
posed of the peace-judges of the whole 
district, from whose decisions there is 
no further appeal, except, on a question 
of form or on a point of law, to the 
Senate. 

Without political liberty, without 
even the slightest guarantee for personal 
freedom—every one in Russia being 
liable to secret arrest on a mere order 
of the administration—the Russians, 
nevertheless, possess a very complete 
system of local self-government. It must 
be admitted that when, not many months 
ago, an ex-minister was visited with an 
administrative order, in obedience to 
which he retired to his estate, the fact 
was soon afterwards notified to the 
world through the columns of the 
official journal. The publicity given 
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to the act deprived it of what at first 
seemed to be its worst feature. It re- 
mains true all the same that the Russian 
government is, in principle, perfectly 
despotic ; that it occasionally exhibits 
this principle in practice; and that it 
allows neither the Russian people nor 
the Russian nobility, nor any class or 
order of Russians, the least share in the 
government of the country. On the 
other hand, it has in the course of the 
last fifteen years made a great many 
bold and uniformly successful experi- 
ments in the direction of liberty ; and 
though there can be no question in 
Russia of liberty “ broadening down ”— 
since it is precisely in the highest regions 
that the absence of liberty is most 
observable—yet it may in time “ narrow 
up,” as self-government really has done, 
from the village assemblies of peasants 
to the district assemblies in which all 
classes are represented ; and from the 
district assemblies to the more import- 
ant assemblies of entire provinces. 

It is obvious in what manner the un- 
finished edifice of self-government may 
some day be crowned. But of the for- 
mation of a Central Imperial Assembly, 
composed of deputies elected by the 
provincial assemblies, there is as yet 
neither promise nor direct sign. 


H. Sutwertanp Epwarps. 











THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT ATHENS IN 1875. 


Tue burden of great names and ofa noble 
past seems to sit lightly on the modern 
Greeks. Were we to propose the 
resuscitation of the Olympic games in 
the Panathenaic stadium at Athens, we 
should be in anxious dread of compari- 
sons with the victors of Pindar’s day, 
and the splendid chariots of Alcibiades. 
Nay, we should fear an accusation of 
absurdity in transferring Olympia to 
Athens, and should have more modestly 
called our sports a Panathenaic Festival. 
But the modern Greeks seem no ways 
daunted by these sentimental difficul- 
ties. An old gentleman called Zapa 
has left a considerable bequest for the 
holding of these games at regular Olym- 
piad intervals in the stadium of Hero- 
des Atticus, and has further directed a 


large gymnasium to be erected in con- 


nection with them. As all Athens is 
perfectly satisfied, all the old nomencla- 
ture of Greek games has been raked up ; 
the judges who appear on the course in 
tail coats and white ties and gloves are 
entitled Hellenodicai, fellows who climb 
up poles are called Olympionike, though 
they have practised not in gymnasia, 
but more probably in orchards ; and all 
the world of Athens collected on a Sun- 
day afternoon at five o’clock, Qavyafovres 
cai Oavpatoperor,as the daily papers said, 
The stadium itself is very convenient 
for spectators, but hardly so for competi- 
tors. It is an oval only 665 feet long, 
so excavated that (with the exception of 
the open west end) the sides rise up in 
a steep slope of about 100 feet, like a 
huge oblong stewpan, thus offering an 
admirable sort of amphitheatre, in which 
people sitting on the ground are well 
raised one above another. But this 
advantage was coupled with some risk, 
for when quarrels arose, as was inevit- 
able, when ten or eleven thousand people 
of all classes are gathered together, the 
combatants rolled over,and coming down 


upon their neighbours produced a sort 
of avalanche of human beings, and 
clouds of dust, which were with diffi- 
culty allayed by the police, who drew 
bright swords and pretended to slash 
about with them, while all parties 
screamed and objurgated with much 
gesticulation. 

All Athens came out in Sunday dress, 
so that the stranger had ample oppor- 
tunity of studying faces and costumes, 
and forming an opinion as to the ap- 
pearance of the nation. My former im- 
pressions were thoroughly confirmed, 
and result in this, that if any one de- 
sires to see beauty at Athens, he must 
wander through the bazaars and markets, 
and the lowest parts of the town, where 
he will find among the children remark- 
able beauty, especially in the form of 
the head; and though age tells upon 
them very rapidly, there is even among 
grown men and women a fine and in- 
teresting type, very often fair, with blue 
or grey eyes. But among the richer 
classes (they can hardly be called upper, 
as all Greeks profess to be equal) there 
is no beauty at all. The prevalence of 
white and red in the men’s dresses 
partly atoned for this, and made the 
sight of the great crowd curious and 
very gay. A few rude wooden benches, 
one of which broke down with its occu- 
pants were erected round the upper 
end of the stadium, and here the élite 
took their places for a fee of 3 drachmas 
each. When I thought of the two 
obols in old days to hear several plays 
of Aischylus and Aristophanes and their 
compeers, it seemed to me that the price 
of things had risen at Athens. For the 
course seemed not in the condition to 
be expected from the greatness of the 
occasion. Part of it near the entrance, 
was in ridges like a potato-field ; farther 
up there was a straight pole about thirty 
feet high, and near it a green pool of 
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stagnant water some seven or eight feet 
wide, for the purpose of long jumping 
witha pole. ‘There was also an oblique 
pole (iords 6 xexXyevos) for climbing 
with the hands like the ladders in our 
gymnasia ; this completed the arrange- 
ments, As for the keeping of the 
course nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous. The whole circuit of the stadium 
was pompously lined with soldiers, but 
the crowd pushed through them, and 
formed rings in the middle of the 
course, as the excitement increased, nor 
was any one disturbed except by some 
very mild expostulation. People walked 
about as they pleased, and some acci- 
dents were narrowly avoided. 

And then the dogs were a very lead- 
ing feature. Greece is a wonderful 
place for dogs. They are in every 
house, in every room, in every boat. 
They bark in the streets all night. They 
are present at all public ceremonies. 
They are like spoiled children, always 
in the way, and never kept in the least 
discipline. 

The sports opened with a flat race 
of about 200 yards up the stadium. 
Four competitors started. This was a 
good entry, as the whole number of com- 
petitors was not above twenty-five. 
They were all dressed in grey check 
shirts, fashionable fitting grey trousers, 
and tight well-blacked spring-sided 
boots. Good time could hardly be ex- 
pected in such a costume. But in the 
middle of the race, they overtook a very 
fat old lady with two cur-dogs walking 
up the course before them, and with 
whose right of doing so no one dreamt 
of interfering. So the runners had to 
thread their way between the old lady 
and the curs. After some time they 
approached the gentleman in the tail- 
coat and white tie, who had added to 
his costumefa blue silk sash, and who 
held in his hand a flag. This the winner 
seized, and danced about waving it to 
the multitude, who cheered him vigor- 
ously. Then all the dogs began to bark, 
and the band began to play, and every- 
body looked very much pleased 

Next came the climbing of the straight 


pole. Here again four presented them- 
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selves, and here as in every case they 
were walked up to a table where a man 
in a tail-coat and white tie took down 
their names, and I suppose their parents’ 
names and ages and addresses also, for he 
was tediously long about it. After they 
had stood in military posture during the 
process, they marched off to the contest. 
One of them really showed great quick- 
ness in going up the pole, and would 
certainly prove a dangerous neighbour 
to an orchard. This performance was 
the best in the whole meeting. It was 
consequently not at all so amusing as 
the succeeding contest of jumping the 
stagnant pool with the pole. Most of 
the athletes with difficulty rose into the 
air, by holding the middle of the pole, 
and then climbed up in order to fall out 
as far as possible on the opposite bank. 
And fall they did, into the deep dust, 
especially one little man, who alighted 
twice in a violent sitting posture, but 
the third time got the pole between his 
legs, and seemed certain to meet with a 
dangerous accident. But luck seemed 
ever in his favour, for in a subsequent 
trial he planted the pole against the 
opposite bank, so that it snapped when 
he rose, and ought to have killed him, 
whereas he only alighted with a great 
splash in the pool, and defiled the spot- 
less dresses of the superintending 
judges. 

This incident created, of course, great 
laughter. Also, strange to say, though 
there were dozens of dogs about the 
course, if any one of them looked the 
least puzzled, and was in search of his 
owner, some 5,000 people began to 
whistle to him. Still, this was seldom 
the case. The dogs knew perfectly 
where they were, and it had a most 
curious effect to see a large under-bred 
pointer coiled up fast asleep right under 
the oblique pole, during the contest in 
climbing (araBacts éxi roy Kexdysévov 
iorov). Had any of the competitors let 
go his hold, the animal’s life would pro- 
bably have been sacrificed. Another 
ran a more imminent danger from one 
of the darts thrown at a target, which 
missed its aim, and nearly slew the dog. 

The mention of this dart-throwing 
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leads me to notice the two features in 
which the new Olympic games seemed 
strictly a parody on ancient manners. 
In our sports we never throw the discus 
or the dart, and perhaps the quoit is the 
only remains we have of the former 
once highly admired exercise. But the 
modern Greeks could not dispense with 
such things at Olympic games. So they 
set to work with an ordinary broomstick 
to dart at a target, which was like our 
archery targets, but with the gold cut 
out. The object was to send the broom- 
stick through the hollow centre. The 
distance seemed to be from eight to ten 
yards, but though many essayed only 
one succeeded, and that by overrunning 
his “trig” about two yards, None of 
them seemed to have any idea of balan- 
cing their stick, but held it quite far back, 
so that it generally turned over before 
reaching the target. 

Then as to the discus, it was no 
longer the solid mass of iron or other 
metal which was heaved by the old 
heroes, as we can see by our copies 
of Myron’s Discobolus, but an ordi- 
nary wooden platter, like a bread 
plate, and perhaps one pound weight. 
This some of them managed to put 
across the stadium, that is to say, about 
thirty yards. After each contest was 
over, the names of the successful candi- 
dates, and indeed those of many unsuc- 
cessful ones too, were proclaimed at the 
table by the herald or «vi, and then 
the young men came up on the stand 
to be rewarded by the vice-president. 
The band played some equivalent to our 
“See, the conquering hero comes,” and 
the first was presented with a great 
clumsy garland or crown of olive 
branches, which was put on his head, 
and hung down on the back of his 
neck. The second got a straight leafy 
branch of olive, the third a branch of 
oleander in flower. These emblems of 
victory were exhibited on a small table, 
which was especially covered with a 
coffee-stained table-cloth when they 
were put upon it, and were quite close 
to my seat. The Greek papers had it 
differently. ’EXduPavov rap’ avroi (the 
vice-president) io rovs WXOVS THS povar- 
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Kijs 6 pév mpwros orépavoy dagvys, 6 
Cevrepos kAddov puprov, kal 6 rpiros KNddov 
é\aias. A more substantial bonus of 
150 drachme to the first, and fifty to 
the second prizeman was also distributed 
afterwards, There were horse races (uove- 
foyo, kai eiZvyor) also announced, but 
had to be postponed to another day, as 
the sports did not begin till five o’clock 
on account of the heat, and “night 
closed round the conqueror’s way.” I 
could not make out whether there was 
a fixed number of prizes for each com- 
petition or not, but this is certain, that 
several who broke down got their sprig 
of oleander, and were proclaimed victors 
by the herald, and in the next morning’s 
newspapers. The comments of the press 
were almost as amusing as the contest 
itself. In the first place they were in 
high delight and admiration of this 
their third festival. They admitted 
that the first contests (eight years ago) 
were oxédov yedoior, almost ridiculous— 
an observation which made one very 
sorry indeed not to have seen them. 
For the present meeting was, in con- 
trast, considered as suggesting ancient 
days, and had the number of competitors 
only been larger, was quite glorious 
enough for the greatest of national 
athletic feasts. This was the tone of the 
papers which I examined, and certainly 
the Greek press speaks out its mind 
with more license than even Irish 
national papers, Accordingly in a day 
or two came many complaints. The 
king’s absence was pointedly regretted. 
The decisions of the judges were ques- 
tioned, and it was especially mentioned 
that one of them had made mistakes, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
other two. Of course all were men- 
tioned by name. Then the claims of 
several candidates who had not obtained 
second prizes were advocated, and it 
was openly declared, that had the judges 
acted properly, the awards must have 
been different. With regard to the 
horse race (which unfortunately I did 
not see) I saw a letter from the owner 
of a horse, dv vopiflw ixaywraroy, he 
says, but which the authority appoint- 
ed refused to enter in the first class. 
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Whatever the man meant, the editor 
coincided with him in gravely censuring 
the monstrous nature of the objection. 
I could observe no ring and no 
betting, though the games seemed so 
completely games of chance as to offer 
an excellent occasion to the gambler, 
but all the public were very orderly, and 
were dispersing in the evening, when I 
left, in the most respectable and sedate 
manner. There seemed, also, to be no 
strong parties of friends about the course 
in favour of special candidates, nor was 
there any personal enthusiasm mani- 
fested. The competitors were kept con- 
cealed in the cave beside the stadium 
till the contest opened, and then came 
out edpnpovpevor as the papers said, but 
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without any escort of backers or ama- 
teur coaches, like the young men at our 
meetings. They seemed to have got 
what training they had from some single 
master at Athens, who was congratu- 
lated by some of the papers on his ex- 
cellent method of instruction and its 
results. Of course he has the great old 
models of historic Greece before him, 
so that it may seem absurd for him to 
look to our wretched moderns for light 
in such matters ; still, we could not help 
wishing that some slight flavour of 
English system and form had been 
known to him, and indeed, to the 
national authorities which conducted 
the proceedings. 


J. P. Manarry. 





SPACE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Tuere is perhaps no need of the poor 
of London which more prominentiy 
forces itself on the notice of any one 
working among them than that of 
space. 

When I am in their rooms, I feel 
often how much even a foot or two 
would be worth, if the room were 
only large enough to let the wife open 
the window without climbing on the 
bed, or if she could get further away 
from the hot fire on a June day, or if 
every one who came in wasn’t forced to 
brush against the wall so that a great 
black mark quickly showed itself on the 
newly distempered surface. 

I go into the back yards, and how I 
long to pull down the flat blank wall 
darkening the smal] rooms, or to push 
it back and leave a little space for dry- 
ing clothes, for a small wash-house, for 
the barrow to stand; and when I look 
at the unused bits of ground around a 
farm or cottage, I sometimes think 
what they would be worth at the back 
of a London house. 

But even in the front of their houses 
in a London court are the poor much 
better off? I go sometimes on a hot 
summer evening into a narrow paved 
court, with houses on each side. The 
sun has heated them all day, till it has 
driven nearly every inmate out of doors. 
Those who are not at the public house 
are standing or sitting on their door- 
steps, quarrelsome, hot, dirty; the 
children are crawling or sitting on the 
hard hot stones till every corner of the 
place looks alive, and it seems as if I 
must step on them, do what I would, if 
I am to walk up the court at all. 
Every one looks in every one else’s way, 
the place echoes with words not of the 
gentlest. In fact it is on such evenings 
that the drinking is wildest, the fighting 
fiercest, and the language most violent. 


A friend of mine at the East of London 
once said to me, “The winter does not 
try us half as much as the summer; in 
the summer the people drink more, live 
more in public, and there is more vice.” 
Sometimes on such a hot summer even- 
ing in such a court when I am trying 
to calm excited women shouting their 
execrable language at one another, I have 
looked up suddenly and seen one of 
those bright gleams of light the sum- 
mer sun sends out just before he sets, 
catching the top of a red chimney-pot, 
and beautiful there, though too directly 
above their heads for the crowd below 
to notice it much. But to me it brings 
sad thought of the fair and quiet places 
far away, where it is falling softly on 
tree, and hill, and cloud, and I feel as 
if that quiet, that beauty, that space, 
would be more powerful to calm the 
wild excess about me than all my 
frantic striving with it—Lowell’s words 
come into my mind, 
‘*God’s passionless reformers— 


Influences that purify, and heal, and are not 
seen.” 


The words reproach my own passionate 
efforts at reform, and set me asking 
myself whether we cannot find remedies 
more thorough, and supply in some 
measure the healing gift of space. 

It is strange to think it must be a 
gift recovered for Londoners with such 
difficulty. To most men it is an in- 
heritance to which they are born, and 
which they accept straight from God as 
they do the earth they tread on, and 
light and air its companion gifts. In 
one way this fact makes the problem 
easier to deal with. This space it seems 
is a common gift to man, a thing he is 
not specially bound to provide for him- 
self and his family; where it is not 
easily inherited it seems to me it may 
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be given by the state, the city, the 
millionaire, without danger of destroying 
the individual’s power and habit of ener- 
getic self-help. The house is an indi- 
vidual possession, and should be worked 
for, but the park or the common which a 
man shares with his neighbours, which 
descends as a common inheritance from 
generation to generation, surely this 
may be given without pauperising. 

How can it be best given? And what 
is it precisely which should be given? 
I think we want four things. Places 
to sit in, places to play in, places to 
stroll in, and places to spend a day in. 
As to the last named, I will not dwell on 
it here. The preservation of Wimbledon 
and Epping shows that the need is in- 
creasingly recognised. But a visit to 
Wimbledon, Epping or Windsor means 
for the workman not only the cost of 
the journey but the loss of a whole 
day’s wages; we want, besides, places 
where the long summer evenings or the 
Saturday afternoon may be enjoyed 
without effort or expense. 

First, then, as to places to sit in. 
These should be very near the homes 
of the poor, and might be really very 
small, so that they were pretty and 
bright, but they ought to be well dis- 
tributed and abundant. The most 
easily available places would be our 
disused churchyards. I have myself 
no fear that the holy dead, or those 
who love them, would mind the living 
sharing in some small degree their 
quiet, There is a small, square, green 
churchyard in Drury Lane, and even 
the ‘sight of its fresh bright verdure 
through the railings is a blessing ; but if 
the gates could be opened on a hot sum- 
mer evening, and seats placed there for 
the people, I am sure the dwellers about 
Drury Lane would be all the better for 
it. Again, round St. Giles’s Church 
there is space for many seats under the 
trees. The number of people to be seen 
in Leicester Square (since the garden 
was thrown open to the public) show 
how glad people are of a seat in the 
open air. But Leicester Square shows 
us also another thing: such places must 
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be made bright, pretty and neat—a 
small place which is not so becomes 
painfully dreary, and it is quite curious 
to notice how little one feels shut in 
when the barriers are lovely, or contain 
beautiful things which the eye can rest 
on. The small inclosed leads which 
too often bound the view of a back 
dining-room in London oppress one like 
the walls of a prison ; but a tiny clois- 
tered court of the same size will give 
a sense of repose ; and colour introduced 
into such inclosed spaces will give them 
such beauty as shall prevent one from 
fretting against the boundaries, S 

and beautiful instance this of how—if 
we recognize the limitations appointed 
for us, accept them, and deal well with 
what is given—the passionate longing 
for more is taken away and a great 
peace hallows all. Let, then, our small 
open places look well cared for. If 
they are not large enough to be opened 
to the public without limit, open them 
under restrictions, lend the key to 
district-visitors, to the schoolmistress, 
to the clergyman, to the biblewoman, 
let them take in small companies of the 
poorest by turns. But make the most 
of what small spaces you have, do not 
close them wholly because you cannot 
open them wholly. 

Secondly, the children want play- 
grounds. I am glad the Board Schools 
are providing these, and I wish they 
would arrange to have them rendered 
available after school hours, and on the 
Saturday holiday. So far as I know, 
this is not done. If it were, children 
would not be obliged to play in 
alleys and in the street, learning their 
lessons of evil, in great danger of acci- 
dent, and without proper space or 
appliances for games. Such play- 
grounds, however, must be supervised. 
Mr. Ruskin provided one nine years ago 
in one of the courts of which I have 
charge, and we found then, and have 
found since, that it was necessary to 
have some one to keep order, and that 
it was a great gain to have ladies who 
would teach the children to play at 
games; but the whole subject is so 
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admirably explained in the Sanitary 
Record for July 25th, 1874, that I need 
do no more than refer to it here ; but it 
may be useful to add that supervision 
need not be costly. Ifa man of respect- 
able character, too old to compete with 
younger workmen, were employed to take 
care of such a playground, it would be 
a double charity, such as many a kind 
donor might be willing to grant. 

And, thirdly, we come to the places 
to stroll in. We could not have a 
better instance than the Embankment. 
What a boon it has been to London! 
Of course the parks come under this 
head ; and to what thousands of people 
they give pleasure! Dut beyond these 
thousands are many who never find 
their way to these open spaces. Many 
notice the numbers who go to them; 
a few of us know of the numbers who 
do not go. Brought up in dirt, close 
quarters, and the excitement of the 
street tragedies; ashamed of their ne- 
glected clothes ; shy of a neatly-dressed 
public, they burrow in courts and alleys 
out of sight, when they might avail 
themselves of park and embankment. 
What the Ladies’ Sanitary Association 
did by their park parties for the 
children, ought to be done for them 
also. They must be invited to come 
out in little companies for a walk, 
taken out again, and again, and again 
during the summer. In one of the 
worst courts under my care we havea 
small institute for the women and elder 
girls, where they have classes, and a 
common sitting-room, and entertain- 
ments in winter; but I do believe one 
of the best things the Institute has done 
has been to arrange expeditions every 
Saturday during the summer, to park, 
or field, or common. The members pay 
all expenses themselves, and therefore 
they want places which they can reach 
by walking, or for a very cheap fare. I 
only refer to this as a specimen of the 
kind of thing that will become more 
and more frequent because it meets 
a great want—that of happy out-door 
amusement, within short distance of 
their homes, for those who have no 
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gardens, no back yards—rarely a second 
room. 

There are a few fields just north of 
this parish of Marylebone which indeed 
first put it into my head to write this 
article, though the thoughts contained in 
it have long been before me. These fields 
have been our constant resort for years ; 
they are within an easy walk for most 
of us, and a twopenny train takes the 
less vigorous within a few yards of the 
little white gate by which they are 
entered. They are the nearest fields on 
our side of London; and there on a 
summer Sunday or Saturday evening 
you might see hundreds of working 
people, who have walked up there from 
the populous and very poor neighbour- 
hood of Lisson Grove and Portland 
Town. Fathers, with a little girl by 
each hand, the mother with the baby, 
sturdy little boys, and merry little 
girls—as they entered the small, white 
gate, you might see them spread over 
the green open space like a stream that 
has just escaped from between rocks. 
They sit down on the grass; the baby 
grabs at the daisies, the tiny children 
toddle about, or tumble on the soft grass, 
the mother’s arms are rested, and there 
she sits till it is time to return ; or 
perhaps they go on up to Hampstead 
Heath, to which these fields lead, which 
many could not reach, if these acres were 
covered with villas, instead of affording 
a welcome rest. Acres of villas! Yes, 
at last, the fields will be built over, if 
they cannot be saved. They are now 
like a green hilly peninsula or headland, 
stretching out into the sea of houses ; 
the nearest fields I know to London 
anywhere ; certainly the nearest on our 
side. The houses have crept round their 
feet, and left them till now forus. I 
knew them many years ago, when I 
used to walk out of London alone; and 
since then I have been there, as I say, 
with dozens of parties of the poor. 
There the May still grows ; there thou- 
sands of buttercups crown the slope 
with gold; there, best of ail, as you 
ascend, the hill lifts you out of London, 
and will always lift you out of it, even 
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when houses are built all round; for 
far away the view stretches over blue 
distances to the ridge where Windsor 
stands. As you come home—yes, as 
your children’s children come home—if 
you will save the fields from being built 
over now, will be seen from them the 
great sun going down, with all his 
clouds about him, or the fair space of 
cloudless summer sky, London lying 
hushed below you—even London 
hushed for you for a few minutes, so 
far it lies beneath—though you will be 
in it in a short ten minutes. 

These fields may be bought now, or 
they may be built over: which is it to 
be? The owner has given those who 
would like to keep the fields open time 
to see if they can raise the money to 
purchase them for the people for ever. 
He offers liberal terms, but they will 
still cost a great deal. Necessarily, 
fields near London must cost much. 
The question is, are they worth buy- 
ing? To my mind they are even now 
worth very much; but they will be 
more and more valuable every year— 
valuable in the deepest sense of the 
word; health- giving, joy - inspiring, 
peace-bringing. But they will not be 
bought without considerable effort. 
Hampstead, which is on their north, 
cares comparatively little for them, 
having the heath on the further 
countryward side, though such fields 
between her and London must be a 
gain. No doubt Hampstead will do 
something ; St. John’s Wood will pro- 
bably do more, because these fields are 
to her, as to us, the nearest country 
walk. Marylebone ought, I think, to 
help a great deal, if she realises what 
a blessing those fields are ; but I doubt 
if all three districts can or should do 
all. I feel myself as if the question 
ought, in a measure, to be taken up by 
the large London landowners. They 
can, even when they try most, give 
their tenants so small a portion of space 
—the value of land in any central posi- 
tion being so enormous—that if they 
were asked for a few yards they would 
pause ; if for large open spaces, they 
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would say, “It is impossible” The 
squares they have let to the rich, who 
will not now in some cases even lend 
them one Saturday afternoon at the end 
of the season to the poor of their own 
district for a flower-show, though if the 
grass were trampled quite brown, which 
is the only harm that could be done, 
another week would find the rich resi- 
dents in the country among almost 
measureless green fields and glades. 
Some of these evils are perhaps un- 
avoidable, but the possession of the 
land is a very great responsibility, and 
if there be so very little land on their 
own estates which they can dedicate 
to the service of the poor, surely they 
might feel it incumbent on them to do 
the next best thing, that is, to secure 
and throw open such fields as lie nearest 
to London on anyside. The same duty 
appears to me to lie before the Corpora- 
tion and the City Companies, and the 
more because the poor, having been 
a good deal driven out, the funds left 
for their benefit from the City, which 
these bodies have inherited, might well 
be applied to such an object as this. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works has 
I understand done a good deal in keep- 
ing and buying open spaces, but yet 
more is needed, I believe, and perhaps 
they may see their way to help. 

lt is a bad thing trying to see other 
people’s duties: they alone can judge 
what they are. I can only hope that 
various people will take the question 
into consideration. I don’t know abso- 
lutely that the fields of which I have 
written are the cheapest to be had, nor 
that there may not be others nearer to 
dense centres of population. I happen 
to know the special beauties of these, 
and their value to our side of London, 
and to be personally very fond of them, 
which somewhat disqualifies me from 
judging of their relative value. I would 
not, therefore, plead for these fields in 
contradistinction to others, though they 
have their special beauty. What I 
wish to urge—and I have only intro- 
duced a practical example now vividly 
in my own mind as most strongly 
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bringing home the fact—is, the im- 
mense value to the education and re- 
formation of our poorest people of 
some space near their homes, or within 
reasonable distance of them. We all 
need space; unless we have it we can- 
not reach that sense of quiet in which 
whispers of better things come to us 
gently. Our lives in London are over- 
crowded, over-excited, over-strained. 
This is true of all classes ; we all want 
quiet ; we all want beauty for the re- 
freshment of our souls. Sometimes 


we think of it as a luxury, but when 
God made the world, He made it very 
beautiful, and meant that we should 
live amongst its beauties, and that they 
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should speak peace to us in our daily 
lives. 


P.S.—Since the above was written 
my hope has grown that these Swiss 
Cottage fields may be secured for the 
public. Influential people have taken 
up the scheme, and several thousand 
pounds have already been subscribed. 
But many thousands more are wanted, 
and I hope that some of those who read 
this paper may see their way to help- 
ing forward a plan which to my mind 
promises a large and lasting benefit to 
our London poor. 


Octavia Hitt. 

















Tue last time that I was called on to 
speak to a gathering of this kind on a 
matter of local history, it was in a part 
of England far away from that in which 
we are now met. When the Archxo- 
logical Institute held its meeting two 
years back in the city of Exeter, it fell 
to my lot to speak of the place of that 
city in the general history of England. 
Iam now bidden to deal in somewhat 
the same way with the shire in which I 
now stand, and with the famous city 
which is its capital. Let no one grudge, 
if, in dealing with such a subject, I find 
‘more to say about the capital than about 
the shire at large. Let me not be 
thought to disparage a land which fills 
so great a place in our history, and 
whose records in the great Survey are 
so full of legal information and of per- 
sonal interest. I will readily believe 
that Henry of Huntingdon, or the poet 
whom he quotes, spoke of the shire at 
large, and not of the city only when he 
said :— 
“Testis Lincoliz gens infinita decore.” 


As he makes the shire a partaker in the 
glories of the city and its bishopric, as 
he speaks of the seven provinces which 
are subject to the province whose head 
is Lincoln, I trust that no part of the 
shire will look on itself as being wholly 
shut out from anything that I may say 
of the city itself. The history of the 
shire and of its capital cannot be sepa- 
rated ; the shire is a body of which 
the capital is the head. But to me who 
have studied Lincoln city carefully 
through its whole length—breadth is 
in this case a matter of less importance 
—but who have studied no other part 
of the shire with the same attention, 
and to whom large parts of it are alto- 


1 Read before the Lincoln Architectural 
Society at Grantham, June 16th, 1875. 
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gether unknown, the city itself cannot 
fail to be the foremost object in dealing . 
with such a theme. 

Forgive me then, if, while I stand in 
Grantham for the first time, my heart 
is still in Lincoln, where I have lately 
been tarrying, not for the first time. 
The city too gives me the one thread 
which enables me to carry back my tale 
to the earliest days of recorded history, 
and even to days before recorded history. 
With Celtic Coritani you, Angles and 
Danes of Lindesey, Kesteven, and Hol- 
land, have nothing in common save the 
possession of the soil which your fore- 
fathers wrested from them. But the 
city has kept up its continuous being 
through Roman, English, Danish, and 
Norman conquests. Lincoln still in its 
name proclaims itself one with Roman 
Lindum ; in its ending it proclaims 
the rank which Lindum held among 
Roman cities; that ending, unique in 
English geography, would be enough 
to tell us, if the geographer of Ravenna 
had failed to set it down in writing,’ 
that Lindum was a colony of Rome, 
no less than the greater city by the 
Rhine, the colony of Agrippina. Kéln 
and Lincoln are cities kindred in origin 
and name; only, while the city by the 
Rhine has lost her earlier name and 
proclaims herself simply as the Roman 
Colonia, the city by the Witham keeps 
her earlier name as well as the title of 
her Roman rank, and proclaims herself 


2 I believe that the title of ‘* Colonia” is not 
added to the name of Lindum anywhere but 
by the Ravenna Geographer, v. 31, p. 430, of 
Pinder and Parthey’s edition. The right of 
the city to the rank of colony has therefore 
been called in question; but it seems to me 
that the name of the city and the statement 
of the Geographer form two independent pieces 
of evidence which cannot be got over. The 
other Lindum, which will be found in p. 104 
of the Geographer, is not in Lindesey, but in 
Kilikia. 
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through the whole of her long history as 
the Colony of Lindum. 

Coming, as by some license of speech 
I may be said to have come, from Exeter 
to Lincoln, it comes naturally to me to 
point out some points of likeness and 
unlikeness between the history of the 
two cities and the two shires of which 
they were the heads. In the history of 
the shires there is little to be pointed 
out but the broadest contrasts ; in the 
history of the cities, among many con- 
trasts there are many striking points of 
likeness. The names of the shires and 
the cities tell their own story. The 
name of Lincoln is purely Roman ; 
it has ever been so thoroughly the 
Colony that no one has ever ven- 
tured to add to it any of the common 
endings of the name of an English 
town. London herself, the Augusta by 
the Thames, appears as Lundenwic and 
Lundenburh, but Lindum never put on 
any such ending as wic or burh, or 
even caster. Caerloitchoit might well 
have become Linchester, but the name 
of the Colony stood its ground. But 
the western capital, Caerwisc, Jsca Dam- 
noniorum, passed, when it became an 
English city, into Lxanceaster or Exeter. 
The name of Exeter, in short, follows 
the rule, while that of Lincoln is an 
exception. The only explanation of the 
difference that I can think of is that 
Lincoln became English in an early 
stage of English conquest, while Roman 
memories were still fresh, and when 
Lindum was still remembered as the 
Colony. We see the same feeling, 
though in an opposite shape, in the 
process by which the other colony of 
Camalodunum has received its English 
name of Colchester. But Exeter did not 
become English till a later time ; it did 
not become purely English till a far 
later time ; its Roman memories had 
died away under the rule of independ- 
ent Damnonian kings ; it was, like every 
other Roman site throughout the land, 
a chester; but there was nothing, as 
there was at Lindum and Camalodunum, 
to mark it out from a crowd of other 
The one was the conquest of 
days when 


che ste re. 
heathen Englishmen in 
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Britain had hardly ceased to be Roman ; 
the other was the conquest of Christian 
Englishmen after the Briton had fallen 
back upon his own tongue and his own 
national being. 
If we turn to the names of the two 
shires, we learn the same lesson in 
another shape. Damnonia has never 
ceased to be Damnonia. The land still 
keeps its name under the slightly cor- 
rupted form of Defnascir, Devonshire ; 
its people long kept their name as the 
Defnsetas ; the district once had the 
privilege, shared only by kingdoms or by 
districts whose special character is very 
strongly marked, of forming a gentile 
adjective. As we speak of English, 
Scottish, Irish, Kentish, Cornish, but 
never of Lincolnish,! so we once spoke 
of Devenish. I am not ready at this 
moment with an instance of its current 
use ; but the form exists as a surname, 
and that is enough. But, while the 
Damnonii still keep their being, we shall 
seek in vain for the Coritani. They have 
left no trace in the name either of the 
shire as a whole, or of any of its ridings. 
I trust no one will start at the word 
viding, as if I were using a word here 
which is in place only on the other side 
of the Humber. Every one who knows 
his Domesday must know that the 
name trithing, corruptedly riding, be- 
longs to the three divisions of Lin- 
colnshire, as much as to the three 
divisions of Yorkshire. But neither 
shire nor riding keeps any sign of the 
sriton. The later name of the shire 
comes straight from the English name 
of the city. The name which once 
belonged to the whole shire, but now 
belongs only to its north riding,® 


1 Our older tongue was less scrupulous, The 
Chroniclers (1035) speak of ‘* Algyfa pere 
Hamtunisca.” 

* The counties of Tipperary and Cork also 
have ridings, but they are of modern date ; 


and, in beautiful unconsciousness of the mean- 
ing of the word, there are only two to each 
shire. . 

* In Domesday ‘*Lincolescire” and 
** Lindesig” seem to be alternative names 


for the whole shire. Lindsey in the nar- 
rower sense seems to be ‘* Nortreding,” and 
Holland ‘*Sudtreding.”’ ‘* Chetsteven” alone 
has a local name. But I have not gone nar- 
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comes independently from the Roman 
name ; Lindesey, I need not say, is the 
island of Lindum. The name of the 
south riding speaks for itself ; Holland, 
Hollandia cismarina, is so called for 
exactly the same reason as Hollandia 
transmarina, the land alike in name and 
nature beyond the sea. Of Kesteven I 
can say nothing; I shall be glad of a 
local interpreter. But he must be a 
daring etymologist who can see in it 
either the Coritani or any other class 
of Welshmen. The utter vanishing of 
the British names is a sign of the utter 
vanishing of the British people. The 
British names of districts, as a rule, live 
ononly where a large British element 
in the people has lived on. The excep- 
tions are such as prove the rule. The 
Jutish island of Wight, Vectis, kept its 
name, because it was a mere island, 
much as rivers and great cities kept 
their name. Kent too, the greater 
Jutish realm, kept its name. And 
why? Kent was the first conquest. If 
we accept the tale which makes the 
English Conquest to be immediately 
caused by the invitation of a British 
prince, the invaders had had dealings 
with the land of Kent before their actual 
settlement in it. They must have 
been familiar with the name of the 
Cantii in a way in which the invaders 
of this part of England are not likely 
to have been with the name of the 
Coritani. And, more than this, Kent 
is not merely the name of a people, but 
the name ofa district. There is the land 
of Cantium as well as the people of the 
Cantii. But, though there were Cori- 
tani, we hear nothing of any land of 
Coritania. The Damnonian name then 
lived on, because the Damnonian people 
were not wholly swept away. The 
Cantii were swept away, but they had 
so thoroughly given their name to the 
land that from the land it passed to 
a new race of Kentishmen, the Cant- 
waru of our own blood. The Coritani 
were swept away also, and their name 
perished with them. 

rowly enough into the matter to know 
whether the Domesday boundaries of the 
divisions exactly agree with the modern ones, 
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The exact date of the English con- 
quest of this district it is hopeless to 
try to fix. Of the process by which 
central Britain, the lands which went 
to make up the later Mercian kingdom, 
came into the hands of the Teutonic 
invaders we know next to nothing. 
Legend indeed has something to say 
about the matter. One of the stories 
preserved by Henry of Huntingdon 
makes Teutonic warriors, still in the 
service of the British prince, over- 
throw the Picts and Scots in a fight 
at Stamford, before they turned their 
arms against their employers and settled 
themselves in Kent. Another tale, 
preserved by the so-called Nennius, 
makes Lindum the burial-place of the 
British Vortemir, slain, as it would seem, 
in some of the Kentish battles. Of 
tales like these we can say nothing. 
Nor can we trace the course of Anglian 
settlement in this part of Britain so 
clearly as we can trace the course of 
Jutish and Saxon settlement further 
south. The Northumbrian, Mercian, 
and East-Anglian kingdoms have no 
personal founders like Hengest, Aélle, 
and Cerdic. Each of them grew up 
by the union of a number of older and 
smaller Anglian settlements. Among 
these we can discern a kingdom of the 
Southumbrians, which would seem, even 
as late as the beginning of the eighth 
century, to have been sometimes ruled 
by a separate under-king. In 702 
Coenred, afterwards head king of the 
Mercians,' became king of the South- 
humbrians, and his dominions are care- 
fully marked out by the French poet 
Geoffrey Gaimar, who, here as elsewhere, 
seems to have written from lost records 
or traditions :— 


* Kenret regna sur Suthumbreis : 
Co est Lindeseye e Holmedene, 
Kestevene e Hoiland e Hestdene ; 
Del Humbre tresk en Roteland 
Dourout cel regne, é plus avante.” 


And within the Southumbrian border 
we can discern several ancient tribe- 
names, some of which have still left 
their traces in modern nomenclature. 


1 See the Chronicles in anno. 
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There were the Gyrwas, North and 
South, who appear more than once 
in Beda, and whose name is also pre- 
served in that remarkable list of the 
oldest divisions of England which has 
been printed by Spelman and Kemble.! 
In this last list we find also the name 
of Spaldas, which still lives in the 
town of Spalding, famous both in the 
real and in the legendary history of the 
shire. The Gainas, among whom Alfred 
found a wife, have left their name to 
the town of Gainsborough, where Saint 
Edmund of East-Anglia took his ven- 
geance on the tyrant Swegen. But 
above all, we are ever meeting, in general 
as well as in local history, with the 
greater name of the Lindesfaras, the 
men of Lindesey, of whom I do not 
take upon myself to pronounce how often 
their name takes in the whole shire 
and how often its northern riding only. 
This is the most important name of all. 
Itis not only the name that fills the 
greatest place in history, but it is 
the one name which forms a tie be- 
tween the earlier and later state of 
things. The English tribe took for 
themselves, and for their land, the 
name of the Roman city. The British 
inhabitants of the district vanished, 
name and thing ; but, name and thing, 
the Roman city lived on. Its con- 
querors called themselves the men of 
Lindum, and their land the isle of 
Lindum. I doubt if there is another 
example in England of an English tribe 
and its district so directly taking its 
name from a Roman city. The southern 
Dorchester of the Dorsztas is the 
nearest case that Ican think of; and 
even here we have not, as in the case of 
Lindesey and the Lindesfaras, a distinct 
name for the land and for its people. It 
is plain that there was no Roman town 
in Britain whose strength and majesty 
made a deeper impression than the 
Colony of Lindum. We have no record, 
such as we have of Anderida, of Bath and 
Gloucester and Cirencester, of the time 
or the way by which the city passed into 
English hands. We know not whether 
it at once became the dwelling-place of 
L Sn ‘n England, i. $1. 


the conquerors, or whether, like Bath and 
Chester, it lay for a while ruined and 
forsaken, But even in ruin the city 
set on a hill could not have been hid. 
Its walls, which the Roman, forsak- 
ing the earlier site of the Briton, had 
placed on the very brow of its promon- 
tory, if they ever did stand utterly deso- 
late, must, as they rose over the plain like 
the ghost of the fallen Empire, have set 
their mark even more deeply on the 
minds of the men whose swords had left 
them without inhabitants. The Norman 
minster, the Norman castle, the mighty 
mounds and dykes, the work of our 
own people, which bear up the castles 
of the stranger, had as yet no being, and 
even no forerunners. But the gateway— 
still, after so many ages, the New Port— 
was already there, and the walls of 
which fragments yet live, walls speak- 
ing of the last days of Roman power, 
when Theodosius and Stilicho were 
guarding the land against inroads from 
the independent Celtic North, and 
against the more dangerous invaders of 
the Saxon shore. Within those walls 
we may call up at pleasure the works 
of Roman skill, such as the researches 
of our own day have brought to light 
beneath the mould of Silchester. We 
may call up the forum, the basilica, 
changed perhaps from the heathen hall 
of judgement into the place of Christian 
worship, and the temples of Roman or 
British Gods, either standing desolate or 
themselves consecrated to Christian 
uses. We may call up the suburb 
spreading itself from the southern gate 
of the city down the slope to the river 
at its foot. And we may people the 
land around with some traces at least of 
those scattered dwellings, rich with the 
art of bygone times, which the Roman 
conqueror loved to spread over the face 
of the conquered land. All this, at 
Lindum as elsewhere, must have been 
swept away in the first storm of heathen 
conquest. We have no song of the taking 
of Lindum, as we have, in a foreign garb 
at least, some fragments of the song of 
the taking of Anderida. But I have some- 
times pleased myself with the guess that 
in the name of the suburb beyond the 
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river, the Wigford, the Ford of Battle, 
we may see an abiding memory of the 
day of strife which made the colony of 
Lindum English.’ 

Whatever was the fate of the city in 
the first moment of English conquest, 
it is certain that, if Lindum ever ceased 
to be a dwelling-place of man, its time 
of utter ruin was not long. While 
Chester lay forsaken for the three hun- 
dred years between thelfrith of North- 
humberland and /“thelfled of Mercia, 
Lincoln, if ever forsaken, was again in- 
habited within a few years after the fall 
of Chester. Our first historical mention 
of Lindesey and the Lindesfaras sets 
Lincoln before us as an inhabited spot, 
an English and an heathen city. The 
first recorded fact in the history of shire 
and city is its conversion to Christianity. 
Paulinus, the Apostle of the Northum- 
brians, was the Apostle of the kindred 
Southumbrians also. Bzda tells us 
how the Prefect, as he calls him, of the 
city, Blecca his name or nickname, was 
the first to embrace the new faith. The 
words used, “ prefectus Lindocolinz 
civitatis,” connecting him in such a 
marked way with the city, would hardly 
be used of the Ealdorman of the whole 
tribe. Are we to see in Blecca simply 
the king’s reeve in the town? or may 
we venture to think that Lincoln had 
alrealy made some steps towards that 
municipal independence of which it 
enjoyed so high a degree in later times ! 
At all events, Lincoln now became a 
Christian city. A church of stone—ma- 
terials could not be lacking among the 
ruins of the colony—was built, its site 
in the north-western square of the 
chester being doubtless marked by that 
most unworthy successor which still 
bears the name of its founder in a cor- 
rupt form. Either now or later, a church 
of Saint Mary arose, the forerunner 
of the mighty minster of Remigius and 
Saint Hugh.’ The district followed 

1 I hope I am right in connecting the name 
Wigford with Wig = battle, but I tremble a 
little when I find that Roger of Howden (i. 216) 
spells it Wikeford. 

* Domesday 336. ‘‘Sancta Maria de Lincolia, 
in qua nunc est episcopatus.”” This proves the 
existence of an earlier church of the name, 
No. 190,—vou, xxxu. 
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the city: Lindesey became a Christian 
land, and crowds of its people were 
baptized by Paulinus in the waters of 
Trent in the presence of the Bretwalda 
Eadwine. 

I dwell on these details, familiar as 
they must be to all in the narrative 
of Beda, because they have an import- 
ant bearing on the later ecclesiastical 
and even political history. In the 
final settlement of English kingdoms 
and English bishopricks, Lindesey be- 
came part of the kingdom of Mercia 
and of the province of Canterbury. 
But north of the Humber it was never 
forgotten that Lindesey had been won 
to the faith by a Northumbrian Bishop 
under the auspices of a Northumbrian 
King. Long after, in the days of 
Thomas of Bayeux, the claim of York 
to spiritual jurisdiction over Lindesey 
was strongly put forward, once at the 
very moment when the minster of 
Remigius stood ready for its hallowing. 
The Primate of Northumberland did 
not dispute the right of the Bishop of 
Dorchester to dwell where he would, 
and build what he pleased, in the far 
away parts of his vast diocese. But 
Lindesey was part of the spiritual con- 
quest of Paulinus ; if there was to be 
a Bishop of Lincoln, he, the Primate of 
York, claimed him as one of the suffra- 
gans of his province. Nor was it always 
by spiritual arms only that the Northern 
Angles strove to make good their claim 
to the kindred Southumbrian land. No 
tale better brings home to us the iden- 
tity of the Church and the nation in 
early times, the identity of the eccle- 
siastical and civil divisions, than the 
tale of the momentary conquest of 
Lindesey by Ecgfrith of Northumber- 
land. The conqueror had won a new 
province ; in his eyes a new province 
meant a new diocese. He at once 
founds a bishoprick of Lindesey, and 
nominates a Bishop, whom Archbishop 
Theodore consecrates without scruple. 
In the very next year the land is won 
back to Mercia by the arms of “thelred. 
The newly founded bishoprick lives on ; 
but its Northumbrian Bishop at once, 
seemingly as a matter of course, goes 


Z 
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back to his own land, to receive a North- 
humbrian see from his own sovereign. 
/Ethelred appoints a Mercian successor, 
and the line of Mercian Bishops of 
Lindesey begins.’ 

This brings us to a point of instruc- 
tive likeness between the history of 
Lincoln and that of Exeter. Up to 
this stage the history of the two cities 
has been richer in contrast than in like- 
ness. There never was at Exeter such 
a time of heathen English rule as there 
was at Lincoln. Exeter did not come 
into English hands till the English were 
already Christian. There is nothing in 
the history of the capital of Damnonia 
which answers to the preaching of 
Paulinus and the conversion of Blecca 
in the history of the capital of Lindesey. 
But there is one point in which the two 
cities are strikingly alike, and which 
strikingly illustrates a characteristic 
feature of English ecclesiastical history. 
Exeter and Lincoln were among the 
greatest cities in England; each was 
beyond all rivalry the secular head of 
its own district. In Gaul or Spain or 


Italy each of them would have been a 
Bishop’s see from the days of the first 
preaching of Christianity within their 


walls. Here in England it was not so. 
According to a custom in which we 
differed from continental churches and 
strangely agreed with our Celtic neigh- 
bours, a custom on which I have had 
more than once to enlarge elsewhere, 
the temporal capital was not in early 
times the seat of the bishopstool. When 
bishopricks were planted in Lindesey 
and in Damnonia, the seat of the Bishop 
was placed, not at Lincoln and Exeter, 
but at Sidnaceaster and Crediton. <A 
later arrangement made Lincoln spiritu- 
ally subject to the distant Dorchester 
by the Thames. It was only at a much 
later stage, in the days just before and 
just after the Norman Conquest, that 
England began systematically to con- 
form in this matter to the practice 
of other lands. The chairs of the 
Bishops of what Norman writers scorn- 
fully called the villages of Crediton 
and Dorchester were then translated 
1 Beda, iv. 12. 
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to the walled cities of Exeter and 
Lincoln, There is a wide difference 
between cities like Lincoln and Exe- 
ter, which were chosen as the seats of 
bishopricks because they were already 
great and flourishing towns, and cities 
like Wells and Lichfield, which owe 
their whole importance to their eccle- 
siastical foundations, and where the 
town simply grew up under the shadow 
of the minster. In a city like Lincoln 
we are now tempted to look, first at the 
minster, secondly at the castle; and, 
when we have seen the minster and 
the castle, we are tempted to think 
that we have seen pretty well all 
that the city has to show us. In 
so doing, we pass by something older 
and greater than minster or castle, 
namely, the city itself. Either at Exe- 
ter or at Lincoln, the fact that a minster 
and a castle were in after days planted 
in each of them is simply a witness to 
the greatness of the city in days before 
the minster or the castle was thought 
of. Lincoln now suggests to us mainly 
the minster with its memories of 
3ishops, the castle with its memories of 
Kings and Earls; but the cause why Lin- 
coln ever came to have Bishops or Earls, 
is because Lincoln had become great in 
a day when it had neither. Lincoln 
had played its part in history—it had 
risen to importance municipal and mili- 
tary—it had fallen into the hands of the 
stranger—it had its deliverance recorded 
in national songs—it had come to be 
counted as the fourth among the cities 
and boroughs of England "before the 
Conqueror chose the Roman colony as 
the site of a Norman castle. It was 
because Lincoln was already great that 
temigius of Fécamp, seeking to move 
his see to the greatest town of his 
diocese, forsook the spot where such 
relics as the barbarism of our own times 
may still have spared of the Roman 
dykes of Dorchester look up across the 
winding Thames to the British fort on 
Sinodun, and fixed his home on the spot 


2 De Inventione Sancte Crucis, 22. ‘* Qua-* 
tuor civitatum Anglive quas precipuas dicimus, 
Londifi, Eborat, Wintoi et Lincoli,” See 
Norman Conquest, ii. 508. 
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where the works of all ages and races, 
from the rude earth-work of the Briton 
to the newly-rising castle of the Norman, 
were already gathered together on the 
brow of the promontory of Lincoln.! 

I shall not here go through the ecclesi- 
astical history of the district at any 
length. The seat of the separate Bishops 
of Lindesey, the Bishops whose chair 
was at Sidnaceaster, is, as you all know, 
commonly placed in the venerable 
church of Stow-in-Lindesey. There are 
however others who assert the contend- 
ing rights of Kirton. At Stow I see 
nothing which I am at all tempted to 
assign to the days of its independent 
Bishops ; but we can at least see work 
which reminds us of Stow in its second 
stage, the church which was reared 
by Eadnoth, and was enriched, like 
so many other churches throughout the 
land, by the bounty of Leofric and 
Godgifu. Bardney again stands out 
as one of the oldest religious houses of 
the shire, the place of the monastic 
profession and of the burial of the son 
of the fierce heathen Penda, of that 
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the Northumbrian conqueror.* And 
to look back again to the first days of 
all, to step once more within the walls of 
the Colony, the church of Paulinus at 
Lincoln, already roofless in the days of 
Beda, had, before it fell into that pre- 
mature ruin, beheld the consecration at 
the hands of its founder, of the southern 
Primate Honorius.’ 

Once more on the height, we can look 
forth, as it were, on the course of those 
great events in our early history of which 
the height of Lincoln was the centre. 
When the storm of the great Danish 
invasion of the ninth century burst 
upon England, Lindesey was one of 
the districts where the Scandinavian 
invader really found himself a home. 
While Damnonia saw the Dane merely 
as a passing ravager, while Exeter knew 
him, sometimes as a successful, some- 
times as an unsuccessful, besieger, 


1 **Stow sub promontorio Lincolnix,” says 
Henry of Huntingdon, M.H.B. 760. 

2 See the Chronicles under 716. 

3 Beda, ii. 136. 


Lindesey became largely a Danish 
land, and Lincoln became preeminently 
a Danish city. We find the first instal- 
ment of what was to come when we read 
in the Chronicles, under the year 838, 
how many men in different parts of Eng- 
land were slain by the heathen host. 
Lindesey, East-Anglia, and Kent, a 
large part of the eastern coast of the 
island, are then specially mentioned. 
This was only a passing storm; 
forty years later comes the time 
of real Scandinavian settlement. In 
874 the heathen men took their winter- 
settle in Lindesey at Torkesey. The next 
year, just a thousand years ago, we read 
how they passed from Lindesey to Rep- 
ton, and took winter-settle there—how 
they drove out King Burhred and, much as 
Alaric gave the Roman purple to Attalos, 
they gave the Mercian crown to the un- 
wise King’s thegn Ceolwulf—how in 
876 Halfdene divided the land of the 
Northumbrians, and how the next year 
the host came again into the Mercian 
land and divided some and gave some 
to Ceolwulf. Here we have the record 
of that Danish settlement which gave 
new lords to so large a part of England, 
and new names toso many of its towns 
and villages. Lindesey was among the 
parts of Mercia which the invaders 
dealed or divided among them. The 
name of many a Lincolnshire parish 
bears witness, in the Danish ending by, 
to the presence of the new conquerors, 
and it often preserves the personal name 
of the new lord to whom it passed in the 
division. Osbernby, Hacconby, Asgarby, 
Thoresby, Grimsby, Hemingby, Ormsby, 
Ulceby—in which two last we may see 
the names of men called after the worm 
and the wolf, the monsters of Northern 
legend—all live to tell us in how 
sweeping a way it was that the northern 
invaders dealed out the land among 
themselves, and how truly, as in elder 
days, they called the lands after their 
ownnames, Yet it was notin Lindesey 
as it was in two other shires, where, not 
mere lordships and villages, but towns 
of note, a local capital and a famous 
monastery, had to take new names 
from the new comers. Northweorthig 
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became Deoraby and Streoneshalh be- 
came Whitby ; but the city on the hill 
remained as unchanged in Danish as it 
had remained in Anglian hands. The 
Colony of Lindum was the Colony of 
Lindum still. In Danish hands, the 
city kept up its greatness in a new form, 
a form rich in political instruction, the 
form of an aristocratic commonwealth 
bound together with others of its fellows 
by a federal tie. “Five boroughs, 
Leicester and Lincoln and Nottingham, 
swilk Stamford eke and Derby, were 
to the Danes erewhile, under North- 
men.” So sings the poet of their de- 
liverance by Eadmund the Magnificent; ! 
but the work had been already begun 
by his father. In the long and thrill- 
ing tale of English victory, when our 
annals tell us, year by year, how Eadward 
the Unconquered and his glorious sister 
went forth year after year, winning back 
some portion of English ground and 
fortifying some new stronghold against 
the enemy, one only of the Lincolnshire 
boroughs, the frontier town of Stam- 
ford, is spoken of. In 921 Eadward 
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fortified Towcester, and received the 
submission of Northampton and all the 


land to the Welland. One quarter of 
Stamford lies on the Northampton- 
shire side of the river; this was now 
his. The next year he went and fortified 
his new conquest, the borough on the 
south side of the river. Then we read 
how all the folk in the northern 
borough bowed to him and sought 
him to lord. The same year he won 
Nottingham ; Leicester and Derby had 
already been among the conquests of the 
Lady of the Mercians. Of Lincoln only 
we hear nothing. Yet we cannot believe 
that, when all the rest of England and 
of all Britain had bowed to the West- 
Saxon King, even the proud colony 
could have stood apart from the rest of 
the island. Yet nineteen years later 
the poet of Eadmund’s victory sings how 
he, the dear doer of deeds, released the 
Five Boroughs when they were bowed 
low in heathen chains. We must 
believe that Eadward simply received 
the submission of the Confederate 
* 1 See the song in the Chronicles under 941. 
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towns and secured their obedience by 
fortresses, without meddling with their 
internal constitutions—that, in short, 
he dealt with the Confederacy as 
he dealt with the Northumbrian, 
Scottish, and Welsh princes. Most 
likely the boroughs joined in the North- 
humbrian revolt on the death of A®thel- 
stan, and now Eadmund more thoroughly 
incorporated them with the English 
kingdom, and seemingly delivered their 
English inhabitants from the Danish 
supremacy. Yet the Pentapolis still 
went on with more or less of Federal 
connexion; the Five Boroughs are 
spoken of as submitting to Swegen in 
1013,and in 1015 Sigefrith and Morkere, 
the victims of Eadric, are spoken of as 
the eldest Thegns of the Seven Boroughs. 
The two new members of the body 
have been thought to be York and 
Chester, a theory which I can neither 
affirm nor deny. But, whether five 
or seven, they could not have been 
spoken of in this way if they had 
not kept up some strong bond of 
union among themselves. In this way, 
the history of Lincoln, and of the Con- 
federation of which it formed a member, 
gives us, just as Exeter does, one of 
the most important of political lessons. 
We see that the same elements, both 
of disanion and of partial union, were 
busily at work in our own land, which 
were at work in France, and in the 
Imperial Kingdoms. The tendency of 
London, Lincoln, Exeter, and the 
great cities of England generally, was 
towards the same more than munici- 
pal independence which the cities of 
France but feebly aimed at, which 
the cities of Southern Gaul won 
for a shorter, and those of Italy for a 
longer and more brilliant, season, which 
some of the cities of Germany have 
kept down to our own days. Nay, 
more, their tendency was, not only to a 
more than municipal independence, but 
to a distinct system of Federal union. 
The Danish Pentapolis was older than 
the Lombard League ; it is far older than 
the first existing document which re- 
cords the union of the Three Lands. 
Had these tendencies been followed 
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unchecked, the history of England might 
have been as the history of Germany 
or of Italy, But other tendencies were 
everywhere at work—tendencies which 
within the Empire proved the weaker, 
but which in England proved the 
stronger. As I said at Exeter, so I 
say now, whatever was, as compared 
with an Italian or German city, taken 
from the greatness of Exeter or Lin- 
coln was added to the greatness of 
England. The stronger power of the 
Crown, the stronger feeling of national 
unity, which grew alike by every vic- 
tory and by every overthrow, hindered 
the cities of England from ever rival- 
ling the greatness of the cities of the 
Empire. Eegberht, A2lfred, Eadward the 
elder, Cnut, and William, all had their 
share in the work. The destiny of 
England forbade that the twelve Law- 
men of Lincoln, with their common 
land and their hereditary jurisdiction, 
should ever be as their brethren of 
Rome and Sparta, of Bern and Venice. 
I have thus come to a time which I 
have dealt with in detail in another 
shape. In dealing with the history of 
Engiand in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, in tracing the steps, first of Da- 
nish, and then of Norman Conquest, I 
have gone on the principle that the 
history of the whole is largely made 
up of the history of the parts, that the 
general history of England cannot be 
kept apart from the history of the 
shires and cities of England. And in 
tracing out the local, alongside of the 
general history, I have found Lincoln 
and Lindesey holding no unimportant 
place in my story. What I have once 
told in detail, I will not tell in detail 
again. I will only remind you of the 
part which Lindesey plays in the 
history of the wars of Swegen and 
Cnut, of the fate of the tyrant at 
Gainsborough, and of the one warlike 
exploit of A2thelred against the tyrant’s 
nobler son. I would remind you of 
the career of the local chief, Godwine 
the Ealdorman of Lindesey, how he 
redeemed the weakness of his earlier 
day by dying a hero’s death by the side 
of Ulfcytel at Assandun. I need not 
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go again cver the picture which I have 
already striven to draw of Lincoln and 
Lincolnshire at the time of the coming 
of the Conqueror, of the foundation 
of the castle and of the bishoprick. 
The shire, as a whole, and its chief 
boroughs of Lincoln and Stamford, suf- 
fered indeed much of change and con- 
fiscation at the hands of the Conqueror ; 
but they suffered little indeed as 
compared with the fate of other 
shires and other cities and boroughs. 
The witness of Domesday shows us 
that in no city and shire of England 
did so many Englishmen, by what- 
ever means, contrive to keep large 
estates and high offices as they did in 
Lincoln and Lincolnshire. The line of 
the Lawmen went on all but untouched, 
and several Englishmen kept a much 
higher place than was common in other 
districts among the landowners of the 
shire. It is for local inquirers, not for 
me, to know whetber the blood of any 
of these men can be traced among the 
living inhabitants of shire or city. That 
such should be the case is perfectly pos- 
sible ; only if it is to be proved, it must 
be proved by the undesigned evidence of 
genuine documents, not by the fables of 
a family tree. And remember too that, 
though it is quite possible that de- 
scendants of Harthacnut the Lawman, 
of Ulfkill who sold the ship to 
William, of Colegrim and Northman and 
Coleswegen, or of the married priests 
Leofwine and Siward, may be among 
my hearers to-day, yet, as none of those 
worthies bore hereditary surnames, they 
cannot have left any hereditary sur- 
names to their descendants. As I sup- 
pose that none of us wish to be Normans, 
Frenchmen, or Bretons, we may hope 
that the forefathers of all of us were 
“here when the Conqueror came.” 
Here and there some of us may be able 
to trace our descent to forefathers living 
at that time. Here and there a still 
smaller number may possibly be able to 
show that they hold the same lands, or 
live in the same place, as their fore- 
fathers. Only let no -man flatter him- 
self that, however old and worthy his 
surname, be it the primeval Teutonic 
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Smith itself, he will find forefathers 
bearing that surname in the pages of 
Domesday. But there is one among 
the Lincolnshire landowners in Domes- 
day, of whose name and works I have 
already said my say in its proper place, 
but whose works have such a special 
interest, alike in the history of archi- 
tecture and in the history of England, 
that, even at the risk of telling a thrice- 
told tale, I cannot hurry through the 
age to which they belong, without stop- 
ping to pay them yet again a passing 
tribute. High above all the other 
buildings of shire and city, in deep and 
thrilling interest, speaking to the hearts 
of Englishmen, stand the churches of 
Coleswegen, the churches of the lower 
town of Lincoln. Not the varied beau- 
ties of the churches of Holland—not 
the soaring spires of Louth and Grant- 
ham and the mighty octagon of Bos- 
ton—not the works of Remigius and 
Alexander and Saint Hugh, and the 
Angel’s choir itself—not the venerable 
remains of earlier days at Barton-on- 
Humber and Stow-in-Lindesey—none 
of these can compare with the special 
charm of those towers of Saint Mary’s 
and Saint Peter's — towers whose 
forms would be as much at home by 
the banks of the Adige as by the 
banks of the Witham—towers which, 
even in the days of bondage, rose 
under the hands of Englishmen, in 
the ancient style of Englishmen, while 
minster and castle, the works of 
strangers, were rising above their heads 
in the newer style which strangers 
had brought with them from beyond 
the sea. There they stand, witnesses of 
the days of England’s ancient freedom, 
even more precious than if they had 
themselves been built in the days of 
freedom. While Remigius built his 
minster on the height in the new style 
of his own Normandy, Coleswegen still 
built his towers in the ancient style of 
England—the style once common to 
England with all Western Christendom 
—the style which meets us in all lands 
from the Tyne to the Tiber, which is at 
home alike on the plains of Lincoln- 
shire and in the passes of the Alps and 
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Pyrenees—the style which, when our 
own land adopted the novel forms of 
Normandy, still lived on for another 
hundred years in the kindred main- 
land. The towers of Coleswegen, begun 
after William entered Lincoln, finished 
before the great Survey was taken, still 
belonged to the same class which Britain 
and Gaul and Germany all learned from 
their Italian masters. They are, on their 
lowlier scale, the fellows of St. Zeno 
at Verona and of All Hallows at Schaff- 
hausen. What clearer evidence can 
we need that Englishmen had an inde- 
pendent Romanesque style before the 
Norman came, than the fact that 
Englishmen still went on building in 
their national style, while they had but 
to cast up their eyes and see the great 
works of the Norman ecclesiastical and 
military of the foreign style rising on 
the hill above them ?? 

These churches were built by Coles- 
wegen for his tenants in the lower 
town of Lincoln which arose on his lands 
when so many of the inhabitants of the 
elder city had to leave their homes on 
the height to make way for the minster 
and the castle. Let us add, however, 
in justice to all men, that the new 
Bishop from Fécamp paid for the land 
which he took for the building of his 
church.” How Coleswegen came so 
highly to enjoy the favour of the Con- 
queror as to keep his lands and largely 
to increase them, and to have men with 
Norman names as his tenants, is no- 
where recorded; but I think that I 
have lighted on some incidental evidence 
which shows that he was nearly con- 
nected with several persons of note 
both in England and in Normandy. 


1 That Coleswegen’s towers show signs of 
Norman influence, that they are clearly the 
work of men who had seen Norman detail, 
only heightens their interest. They show us 
the old style slightly touched by the new. A 
little further on at Bracebridge the tower is a 
yet more distinct example of transition from 
Primitive to Norman Romanesque. See Nor- 
wst, iv. 218. 

* “*Mercatis prediis,” says Henry of 
Huntingdon (Scriptt. p. Bed, 113) in de- 
scribing the building of the minster cf Remi- 
gius. 


man Cong 
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Coleswegen himself, Alfred of Lincoln, 
Alan of Lincoln, the Sheriff Thorold, 
the Countess Lucy, William Malet, and 
Ivo Taillebois are all brought together 
in a strange fashion. I know better 
than to trouble you here, not I trust 
with fables, but certainly with endless 
genealogies; I have said what I have to 
say about the kindred and affinity of 
all these people in a fresh note to the 
new edition of my third volume. Of 
the Lincolnshire Domesday in general 
I may say that the body of the Survey 
is, to those who have no local know- 
ledge of most of the places, less inte- 
resting than the Survey of many other 
shires. The way in which the Survey 
was done in different districts differs 
widely, and the account of some shires 
is much richer in personal detail than 
that of others. In Lincolnshire the 
body of the report consists of little 
but dry statistics ; the interest gathers 
round the minute and life-like account 
of the city at one end, and round the 
clamores at the other. These last, 
the reports of cases when men claimed 


lands which were in the actual posses- 
sion of others, are full of curious 
personal matter and of illustrations of 


points of law. Among other things, 
it is from them that we get a large part 
of our small amount of knowledge of 
one of the heroes of Lincolnshire and 
of England. I assume that I need 
not, at this time of day, go again 
through the evidence which parts off 
the real and the legendary history of 
Hereward. As there are still a few 
people who believe that the earth is 
flat, so there may be here and there a 
novel-reader or a local antiquary who 
takes the false Ingulf and the Gesta 
Herwardi Saxonis for true histories, 
and who fancies that Hereward was 
the son of Earl Leofric, the uncle of 
Eadwine and Morkere. With such I 
cannot argue. I can only say that, little 
as we really know of the hero of the 
Isle of Ely, that little is enough to 
make us wish to know much more, I 
may perhaps be allowed to sum up 
his story in the words in which I 
have summed it up elsewhere. “ He 
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defended the last shelter of English 
freedom against the might of William. 
His heart failed not when the hearts of 
the noblest of the land quaked within 
them. Our most patriotic Latin annalist 
adorns his name with the standing 
epithet with which he adorns the name 
of Harold, and our native Chronicler 
records his deeds in words which seem 
borrowed from the earlier record of the 
deeds of Ailfred.” 

I may here say a word or two of the 
town in which we are now met. 
Grantham does not fill a place in history 
like Lincoln and Stamford and Tor- 
kesey ; but, like other places, it has.its 
record in the great Survey.' It had 
not as yet any municipal constitution ; 
it had no Lawmen, like Lincoln Stam- 
ford and Cambridge; we hear not of 
its single Alderman of after days; but 
it was already a town with burgesses, 
one hundred in number. The town 
had been in King Eadward’s day a 
possession of the Lady Eadgyth; on 
her death it had of course passed to 
the crown, and was still held by King 
William. Of exceptional jurisdic- 
tions, of landowners or householders 
holding sac and soc—those private 
judicial rights which, under the Nor- 
man rule, grew into the innovation of 
manors and gradually swallowed up 
the popular tribunals of earlier days 
—there were many in Lincoln ; there 
was only one in Grantham. This ex- 
ceptional privilege had, oddly enough, 
belonged to a nun, Ealhswyth by name, 
who had given it over to the abbey 
of Peterborough. There would seem 
to have been some common land, as it 
is specially mentioned that there was no 
arable land outside the town. The Lady 
had a hall, which, with her other posses- 
sions, had passed to the King. With 
the exact figures I will neither cumber 
myself nor trouble you. But at Grant- 
ham as at other places, the royal reve- 
nues had not failed to grow. Of the 
church, one of the churches so capri- 
ciously noticed in Domesday, the 
nominal revenue had risen, but the 
Commissioners notice that the real 

1 See Domesday, 337, b. 
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income had fallen. 
Bishop of Durham is found laying 
claim to certain possessions in Grant- 
ham, and we find the hundred bearing 
witness that his claim was good, while 
they were actually held by an’ English 


Oddly enough, the 


owner. This owner was a priest named 

Earnwine, whose life seems to have been 
an eventful one, and whose ups and 
downs of fortune are more than once 
alluded to, but only alluded to, in the 
Lincolnshire Survey. This is just the 
kind of subject on which local research 
is wanted. Let some one who knows 
Lincolnshire well put together the 
curious scattered notices of Earnwine, 
and of the places in the shire with 
which his name is connected. To one 
who knows each place well they cannot 
fail to speak with far more meaning 
than they can to a stranger. They can- 
not fail to bring out points of interest 
in the history of Lincolnshire, perhaps 
even in the history of England. 

So much for Grantham itself. Its later 
connexion with Edward the First and 
his Queen belongs to times rather later 
than those with which I am dealing. I 
am called back to the city on the hill. 
I will go on to note a few cases in which 
Lincoln comes incidentally into notice in 
times which are more specially my own. 
I speak mainly of the city and its citi- 
zens ; of its Bishops and Earls there is 
much to tell; but my own thoughts 
dwell rather with every mention which 
brings into life the abiding greatness of 
the Roman colony, of the Danish con- 
federate borough. We must remember 
that Lincoln was, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, one of the greatest 
trading towns of England, rich with the 
commerce of foreign lands, lying open 
for special intercourse with the kindred 
land of Denmark. I h~ve told elsewhere 
the tale of the escape of the hostage 
Turgot—on Lincolnshire soil let us 
rather call him Thurgod—the hostage 
who escaped from the fortress of Lin- 
coln to become, among endless other 
characters in his own and other lands, 
the spiritual guide of a Norwegian King, 
and both the guide and the biographer 
of the sainted Scottish Queen. The 
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citizens of Lincoln indeed seem to have 
had a special gift of winning the con- 
fidence of foreign princes. When, in 
the later days of William Rufus, the 
great fleet of Magnus Barefoot drew 
near to the coast of Anglesey, with 
Harold the son of our own Harold in 
his train, in the graphic tale which 
tells us of the death of Hugh of Shrews- 
bury we light incidentally on the fact 
that the treasure of the Norwegian 
King was entrusted to the keeping of a 
citizen of Lincoln." A few years later 
another citizen of Lincoln is found 
filling higher functions in the service 
of a sovereign of higher rank, though 
hardly of greater power. When the 
Ceesar of the East, the famous Alexios, 
sent an embassy to our Henry and 
Matilda, the representative of Imperial 
majesty was not one of the great ones 
of the New Rome, but an Englishman 
born, bearing an English name, Wulfric,a 
man born in Lincoln city. Had he or his 
father fled from the Norman rule to take 
service in the armies of Augustus, in 
the ranks of the English axemen who 
met the Norman as manfully at Dyrrha- 
chion as they had done on Senlac? It 
isa piece of the irony of history that 
questions like these we cannot answer ; 
that we should never have heard of 
Wulfric or his embassy, striking as that 
embassy is both in general and local 
history, had not the local historian of 
Abingdon deemed it worthy of record, 
because Wulfric brought with him an 
arm of Saint John Chrysostom as an 
offering to his own monastery.” Later 
on in the century, in the latter days of 
Henry the Second, we come across a 
notice of quite another kind of an in- 
habitant, I can hardly say a citizen, of 
Lincoln. In 1187, as the King was 
crossing to Normandy, part of his train 


1 See Orderie, 812, ¢. “Quidam locuples 
Lincolie civis thesaurum Magni Regis ser- 
vabat, eique ornamenta, et vasa, vel arma, 
vel utensilia, vel alia regalibus ministeriis 
necessaria suppeditabat.” 

* I get this from the History of Abingdon, 
ii. 46,  ‘*Ipsa legatione Wifricus, genere 
Anglus, Lincolie urbis nativus, (ut tante 
ilignitatis directorem decuerat) magna cum 
pompa funetus est.” 














was wrecked and drowned, and along 
with them was lost a great part of the 
treasure of the deceased Jew, Aaron of 
Lincoln." The wealth of Aaron was 
clearly such as to make a palpable differ- 
ence to the royal exchequer. He bears 
a name in local history, as the reputed 
builder, not of the famous Jews’ House, 
but of the other house of the same style 
higher up the hill, which, had it not 
been so much worse treated, might have 
preserved as much of graceful detail. 
Here again is a subject for the local 
antiquary. What notices are there 
of the Jews of Lincoln besides those 
which meet us on the surface of Eng- 
lish history? I assume that it is no 
news to any one here that the Jews 
of Lincoln suffered in the same way, 
and had the same charges brought 
against them, as the Jews of other 
places. When men were setting forth 
with King Richard for the crusade, 
the pious and valiant youth of Eng- 
land thought at once to add to their 
stock of good works and to provide 
themselves with treasures for their 
voyage, by slaying and plundering the 
Jews throughout the towns of England. 
The fact is known to every reader of 
English history ; but we see in it a mat- 
ter of special local interest, capable, no 
doubt, of special local illustration, that, 
besides York and Lynn, Lincoln and 
Stamford are recorded as special seats of 
massacre.” Then, again, in Lincoln, as 
in other places, we have the ever-recur- 
ring tale of the Christian child cruci- 
fied by the Jews ; Saint Hugh of Lin- 
coln, little Saint Hugh, as distinguished 
from the great Burgundian Bishop, fills 
the same place in the annals of the 
thirteenth century which Saint William 
of Norwich plays in the twelfth.® I 
pass by fires and other accidents com- 
mon to Lincoln with the rest of the 
world, specially common in days when 

1 Benedictus Abbas ii. 5. Magna pars de 
familia regis * * * *  submersa est in 
mari cum magna parte thesauri Aaronis Judi 
Lincolinensis defuncti.” 

2 See William of Newburgh, lib. iv. cap. 
8, 9. 

* Compare the story in the Burton Annals, 
340, with Earle’s Parallel Chronicle, p. 371. 
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houses were mainly of wood, and when 
some have thought that houses of stone 
were marks of the superior wealth of 
the outcast Hebrew. But in the wars 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
there are several times when Lincoln 
stands out as the scene of great and 
stirring events, events all of which have 
a special significance in general history, 
some of which may be looked on as 
actual turning-points in the history of 
the kingdom. Take the great fight in 
the days of Stephen, which stands forth 
in all its vividness in the pages of Henry 
of Huntingdon and John of Hexham, 
and which is the last great event on 
English soil which was recorded in his 
distant Norman monastery by the pen 
of Orderic the Englishman. Read the 
tale for yourselves, as it was written 
down by men to whom the news that 
the King was taken captive was the 
last news of those stirring and evil days. 
Read in Orderic the tale of the strata- 
gem of the two countesses, loyal to their 
husbands if disloyal to their King, in 
days when every other form of good 
faith seem to have vanished from the 
earth, but when every wife was still a 
zealous champion of her husband. Read, 
not in the monk of far Saint Evroul, 
but in Henry the Archdeacon, an arch- 
deacon of Lincoln diocese, the speeches, 
real or imaginary, in which the leaders 
on both sides, in their exhortations to 
their soldiers, are made to rake up all 
the fashionable scandal of the time. 
But, as a matter of personal and pic- 
turesque narrative, the interest of that 
day of battle gathers round the King, 
perjured perhaps in his own person, 
but not the less the choice of England, 
who lacked indeed the voice of the ora- 
tor, and bade another speak in his name, 
but who on that day at least wielded 
his weapons well, and withal wielded 
the weapons of Englishmen. We seem 
to be carried back to earlier days and a 
nobler warfare, when we see the King 
of the English, forsaken by his foreign 
mercenaries, trusting to no Norman 
tactics of lance and destrier, but stand- 
ing, in old Teutonic guise, on the soil of 
his own kingdom, wielding, each in turn, 
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the weapons of ancient English warfare ; 
first dealing death around him with the 
sword of Eadmund, and then, when its 
blade is broken by many blows, receiv- 
ing in its stead, from the hands of a 
citizen of Lincoln, the mightier weapon 
of Cnut and Harold, the Danish axe 
which was plied so well in English 
hands, alike in defence of the colony of 
Lindum and in defence of the New 
Rome herself.' We see him at last 
overpowered by numbers, smitten down 
with a huge stone, like Hektér by 
the hand of Aias, seized as the most 
precious plunder of the day, and 
brought in as a prisoner within the 
walls of the loyal city, to see it given 
up to such a pitiless harrying as neither 
Exeter nor Lincoln had ever suffered at 
the hands of the great William. Six 
years later the tide has turned ; the king 
is again at liberty, he is again within 
the walls of Lincoln. It was deemed 
in those days that it was unlucky for 
any King to set foot within those walls, 
and Stephen, of all Kings, had every 
reason to put faith in such a warning. 
But it is set down asa sign of Stephen’s 
stoutness of heart, that he scorned all 
such warnings, thaf he kept his Christ- 
mas feast in the recovered city, and 
there wore his crown, as Kings did 
before him at Westminster, Winchester, 
and Gloucester. Nor was his trust mis- 
placed ; the traitor Randolf of Chester 
comes again for a second siege ; but this 
time his hopes are blasted, the captain 
of his host, whose name is not told us, 
but who is spoken of as one who had 
never before known defeat, lay dead 
before the Roman gate, while the Earl 
and the rest of his host were driven 
to flight, and the rescued citizens, spared 
from a second harrying, hastened to 
pay their thanks for their deliverance 
in the minster of our Lady.2 A few 
years later another King wears his 
crown in Lincoln, but this time not 
in the minster on the height. The fear 


1 Henry of Huntingdon and John of Hex- 
ham differ as to the order in which Stephen 
used the two weapons. I have followed John. 

? See the deseription in Henry of Hunting- 
don, 225—6. 


which Stephen had scorned was not 
scorned by his greater successor, and 
Henry the Second deemed it wiser not 
to set foot within the city walls. He 
kept his feast in the lower suburb, not 
in the prouder Saint Mary’s which had 
arisen at the bidding of Remigius, but 
in the lower Saint Mary’s of Coleswe- 
gen.> The place was well chosen for 
such a rite. England was rejoicing 
that the days of strife and of foreign 
tule were over, that the reign had 
come again under the rule of a King 
who sprang, by the spindle side at least, 
of the blood of A£lfred, Cerdic, and 
Woden. Henry, as much and as little 
English as he was Norman, the King 
in whom the green tree had come back 
to its place, and had borne its kingly 
fruit—Henry, the son of Matilda the Em- 
press, the daughter of Matilda the Queen 
the daughter of Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Eadward, the son of Eadmund, 
the son of A®thelred, the son of Eadgar, 
the son of the earlier Eadmund *—fitly 
kept his feast in the suburb of the city 
which Eadmund had won back for Eng- 
land and for Christendom, perhaps on 
the spot where earlier English warriors 
had first won Lindesey for England and 
for heathendom. The King in whom 
Englishman and Norman rejoiced to see 
contending races united, could hold his 
feast in no fitter spot than in one of 
the churches of Coleswegen, in a church 
reared for Englishmen, in English 
guise, by an Englishman who, by what- 
ever means, had learned to hold his 
own under the rule of the Norman. 
With such a day of union we might 
well end our survey ; yet there are later 
events still which may pass as links of 
the same chain. The siege of the city 
by William of Longchamp, Bishop and 
Chancellor, during the days of Richard’s 


3 This fact is recorded by William of New- 
burgh, Lib. ii. cap. 9, who says that Henry 
was crowned *‘ Apud Lincolniam * * * non 
quidem intra menia * * * sed in vico 


suburbano.”” Roger of Howden (ii. 216) is 
more definite, ‘‘fecit se coronari apud Lin- 
colniam, extra muros civitatis in Wikeford.” 

4 I take only the lower steps of the pedigree 
addressed to Henry himselt by ithelred of 
Rievaux X. Seriptt. 350. 
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absence, may pass as a mere piece of 
military history, save that one is tempted 
to rejoice as one sees the man who did 
such despite to England and English- 
men driven back even by John Lackland 
himself.'' And once again, another fight 
of Lincoln, the Fair of Lincoln, as men 
called it, ruled that the heir of the 
French crown was not to reign in Eng- 
land. We can understand how, while 
John yet lived, Englishmen, whether of 
English or of Norman descent, may, 
in their despair, have deemed that 
the Frenchman was no worse than 
the Angevin, that Lewis would at least 
make a better king than John. But, 
when the tyrant was dead, when his 
crown had passed to a son guiltless of 
his crimes, our feelings change ; in the 
partizans of Henry we see the true sons 
of England ; in the partizans of Lewis 
we see her enemies. In the Fair of 
Lincoln we may see one stage in that 
long strife between France and England 
which stretches from the fight of Noyon 
to the fight of Waterloo. It was a day 
when nobles and commons went forth 
with the cross upon their breasts to drive 
the French out of England, wishing 
rather to have a King of their own land 
than a stranger.* And it is a day the 
more to be remembered, along with the 
day when the fleet of Norman Robert 
was beaten back by Englishmen from 
the shore of Pevensey, as the last fight 
on any threatening scale which English- 
men have had to wage against the 
southern enemy within their own four 
seas. 

My tale is now told ; I have but one 
comment now to make. Local patriot- 
ism must sometimes have read with 
indignation how King Henry the Eighth 
spoke of the men of Lincolnshire as 
“the rude commons of one shire, and 
that the most brute and beastly in the 
whole realm.”* Mind it is Henry the 
Eighth who speaks, and nobody but 
Mr. Froude is bound to believe him. 
I at least venture to think that King 


1 Benedictus Abbas, ii. 207. 

2 I translate the words of the Waverley An- 
nals, Ann. Mon. ii. 287. 
3 See Froude, iii, 115. 
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Henry was wrong. I cannot believe 
that that shire was brute and beastly 
above all shires which made such a 
contribution as part of Lincolnshire 
certainly made to the language and 
literature of England. In the history 
of every tongue some one dialect comes 
to the front; it sets the standard ; 
it becomes the written language, and 
the dialects which once were its equal 
fellows sink into forms of speech 
which are merely local and unwritten. 
Then foolish people begin to look with 
scorn on these less lucky dialects, to 
fancy that they are corruptions of the 
lucky one, and to call them bad English 
or bad French. Every one knows that 
what we call Spanish is Castilian, 
doubtless—for I do not understand 
Spanish—some local form of Castilian ; 
every one knows that what we call 
Italian is lingua Toscana in bocca 
Romana. It is not so commonly known 
that what we call French is the speech 
of Touraine ; still less is it commonly 
known what the tongue which we call 
English is. Written English, “ Stan- 
dard English” in the phrase of Mr. 
Oliphant, is certainly neither the North- 
humbrian of York nor the Saxon of 
Winchester. It is the intermediate 
Anglian speech of Eastern Mercia.‘ 
It is the speech of a district the exact 
bounds of which I will not take on me 
to define, but within which one riding 
of Lincolnshire and part of another is 
certainly taken in. We might not be 
going very far wrong if we ruled that 
modern English is the language of the 
Gyrwas. Perhaps there is some one 
here from Bourne eager to complain 
that I have robbed him of Hereward. 
I would bid the Bourne man enlarge 
his patriotism so as to take in the 
whole shire, for, if I have taken away 
Hereward from Bourne, I have certainly 
not taken him away from Lincolnshire. 
And, even if I have robbed the Bourne 
man of one worthy, I have another 
to give him back instead. It was 
a Lincolnshire man, a Bourne man, 
who gave the English language its 
present shape. I could have been 
4 See Oliphant, Standard English, 182. 
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better pleased if Dan Michel of Canter- 
bury had been the patriarch of our 
tongue, if we had still spoken the 
living Saxon of the Ayenbite of Inwyt. 
But so it was not to be. Standard 
English is the speech of the Gyrwas, 
thrown into a literary form by Robert 
Manning of Bourne. Winchester, York, 
London, have been content to adopt 
the tongue of Holland and the neigh- 
bouring lands. That may be comfort 


enough, either for my fancied opponent 
from Bourne, or for any man from any 
part of the shire whose soul is vexed at 


the rude language of King Harry. 
That shire can hardly be brute and 
beastly which all England has taken as 
its mistress. We do not. speak the 
tongue of Ailfred; we do not speak 
the tongue of Waltheof; but we do 
speak the tongue of Hereward, the 
tongue in which the Chronicler of 
Peterborough kept on our native annals, 
till the pen dropped from his hand as 
he recorded the coming to the soil of 
Holland of the King who wore his 
crown in Coleswegen’s church of Wig- 
ford. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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I, 


Sue heard it first, and it was first of May, 
May in the morning and the south wind blew, 
All the land in blossom, all the leaves at play, 
Young love must blossom too. 

Fain, fain, would he— 
Shyly lookt at her who shyly lookt away, 

“Hark, hark,” quoth she— 

“ Cuckoo !” 
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me 
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Il, 


A little wood in June, and full of song ; 
Daytime deliciousness and deep “ who-who” 
Of nightingales ; and blackbirds’ proud and strong 
“To, Io,” when they woo; 

And “ Marguerite, 
Marguerite,” of constant thrush in love so long ; 

And clear and sweet, 

“Cuckoo !” 


III, 


Then heart to heart the happy lovers heard 
Only their joy in all the blithe ado ; 
Dumb joy that every loud triumphant bird 
And low-voiced ringdove knew : 
And for its sake 
An elfin dance of light and shadow stirr’d, 
And of it spake 


** Cuckoo.” 


IV, 


First of July, and fading last of days 
That rose-like live, and fade, but not renew ; 
Then heart to heart they heard the dusking ways 
Break out and sob adieu: 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
Adieu, “cuckoo,” I go, joy goes, hope stays, 

“Cuckoo,” adieu, 

* Cuckoo.” 


Mary BRoTHERTON. 
July, 1875. 
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EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Tue question of the best method of 
educating pauper children involves a 
variety of considerations not obvious 
to a superficial observer, and is hence a 
dangerous one for amateurs to dogma- 
tise upon. A person unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of these children usually 
falls into the error of supposing that 
ordinary schooling, such as suffices for 
other classes, will answer for paupers. 
But the conditions under which this 
class is brought before us are quite dif- 
ferent from those which appertain to 
other classes, and an enumeration of 
these conditions will show what are the 
circumstances to be attended to in man- 
aging pauper children, and which of the 
several schemes that have been broached 
is best fitted to attain the end in view 
—of raising them above the degrada- 
tion of pauperism. 

The characteristics of town and 
country pauper children are by no means 
identical. The former are far the most 
difficult to deal with, and my remarks 
will refer chiefly to the children of large 
cities, and especially to those of London. 
These children are almost invariably 
stunted in growth, the well-known effect 
of hereditary taint, bad and insufficient 
food and gin-drinking. They are gene- 
rally, whatever be their ages, per- 
fectly ignorant, dirty in their habits, 
accustomed to use the vilest language, 
one half scrofulous and a large propor- 
tion alllicted with ophthalmia and skin 
diseases. The chief ground for the ad- 
vocacy of the boarding-out system for 
orphans, is that being mostly respectable 
and free from vice, it is cruel to associate 
them with such as I have described. 
Now thechaplains of the Pauper Schools, 
whose daily intercourse with the chil- 
dren makes them unimpeachable wit- 
nesses in this matter, are unanimous in 
stating that there is no difference be- 
tween the orphans and other children 
on their entrance to the schools. Un- 
doubtedly after a time the orphans show 


a marked improvement over the other 
children, not because they are orphans, 
but because they are permanent resi- 
dents in the schools, their improvement 
being thus a testimony to the excellent 
management of these institutions. But, 
it may be asked, do not respectable 
people die and leave their children 
destitute? Certainly they do, but it is 
remarkable how very few children of 
respectable origin enter these establish- 
ments, and the reason of the absence 
of this class is patent to all who will 
take the trouble to inquire. When the 
children of respectable parents are left 
destitute, a strong feeling in their favour 
is aroused among their friends, and every 
effort is made to prevent their descend- 
ing to the degradation of pauperism. 
These efforts are usually directed to 
procuring their admission into one of 
the numerous Orphan Asylums, such 
as the National Orphan Home on Ham 
Common, or the Alexandra Orphanage 
at Hornsey, both of which flourish 
under royal patronage and contain 
several hundred children. 

I may add a collateral proof of the 
smallness of the number of the offspring 
of respectable parents who enter these 
schools. I printed in a Parliamentary 
Report in 1857 a table showing the 
mental condition of all the children 
above the age of seven, who entered 
the eight largest London Pauper Schools 
in one year. The number was 2,062, 
and of these 65 per cent were quite 
uneducated and only 10 per cent 
could read fairly. The average age of 
these children was nine years eight 
months, and surely their neglected 
state is a manifest proof that they 
could not come from a reputable origin. 
Ilowever, a few well-born respectable 
children do enter these schools. Their 


superior blood quickly shows itself in 
their conduct and progress, and from 
this class are selected the pupil teachers, 
who on appointment are taken off the 
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pauper list, have a superivr dress, a 
weekly payment, and a separate table, 
and at the age of eighteen usually get 
first class ()ueen’s scholarships, and then 
enter Training Colleges, where they are 
not inferior to the best of the other 
students. 

i am acquainted with several bene- 
ficed clergymen, whom I recollect as 
orphans in District Schools, who have 
risen to their high positions by being 
appointed pupil teachers. There are 
sixty-eight pupil teachers at present in 
the London Pauper Schools ; of course 
no boarded-out child could be appointed 
to such an office, as a pupil teacher must 
be thirteen and is usually fourteen when 
appointed, at which age pauper chil- 
dren, whether boarded-out or in school, 
are always disposed of in service, and it 
would be illegal to keep a boarded-out 
child on the rates to the age of eighteen. 
The pupil teachers in District Schools 
are not considered paupers, but immedi- 
ately on appointment pass into the grade 
of independent officers. Thus boarding- 
out completely cuts off a child from this 
method of.advancement. The South 
Metropolitan District School alone has 
sent out eighteen female pupil teachers 
in the last ten years, all of whom (one 
excepted mentally afilicted) after two 
years at Training Colleges, obtained good 
appointments as certificated teachers 
with salaries varying from £50 to £75 
per annum. 

It is noteworthy how a want of edu- 
cation leads to pauperism. I once tested 
the mental condition of 1,050 adults in 
twelve Kentish Workhouses, when it 
appeared that only four could read and 
write well, and 474 could neither read 
nor write. <A similar inquiry into the 
condition of 1,674 adults in twenty- 
seven Unions of Norfolk and Suffolk 
brought out that only ten could read 
and write well, while 928 could neither 
read nor write. Now the instruction 
in District Schools is universally allowed 
to be first-rate, while I have known 
several instances of a boarded-out child 
being much neglected in its education 
owing to its attending an inefficient 
school. In one case, a girl, who left a 


District School to be boarded out, was 
returned to the school knowing less than 
she did two years and a half before, and 
her morals were deteriorated as much as 
her learning. A boarded-out boy writes 
thus when in service to his Workhouse 
schoolmaster :—‘‘I was boarded out at 
L , and went to the National School 
three years and two months, and I must 
say you learnt me more than all I got 
there. I learnt more in one year in 
your Werkhouse School than in L—— 
School all the time I was there. I was 
glad enough to get back to the Union, 
for I knew I was not doing any good 
where I was. I did not like it at all.” 
I am far from favourable to Workhouse 
education, but in this case, and indeed 
generally, Workhouse education is far 
superior to what is usually attainable 
in village schools. The chief reason 
for this superiority is the strictly com- 
pulsory attendance in District and 
Workhouse Schools, which exceeds what 
it is possible to enforce by the strictest 
regulations of School Boards. The 
Newcastle Education Commission bore 
strong testimony to this view. The 
Bishop of Manchester, who worked under 
that Commission, says “it struck me 
that the condition of the Workhouse 
Schools very nearly approached the 
ideal of what elementary education in 
this country ought to be ;” and the Rev. 
Thomas Headly in reporting to the same 
Commission, says, “of all the schools I 
examined, the Workhouse Schools 
seemed to me much the best.” This 
praise, however, must be taken as chiefly 
referable to intellectual training. The 
children in these schools can mostly 
pass an excellent examination in ele- 
mentary matters, but their industrial 
training is often lamentably deficient. 
The Eton Workhouse School beat in a 
public competition every school in the 
archdeaconry, and yet it was rightly 
suppressed owing to the absence in it 
of appropriate industrial training. 

The District Schools fail neither in 
intellectual nor industrial training, as 
the teachers are all certificated ; special 
teachers are engaged for each sort of in- 
dustry, while the attendance is strictly 
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compulsory. What cooking could be 
taught to a boarded-out child in a 
peasant’s cottage comparable to what is 
given in the Central London District 
Schools, where a room has been built 
with seven ordinary kitchen ranges, 
such as are met with in a small trades- 
man’s home, in which twelve girls are 
daily placed to cook, under the superin- 
tendence of a professed cook, dinners 
for the sixty officers in the school, all 
the scullery business being also per- 
formed by them? Or as respects boys, 
how except in institutions of this 
description could they be taught to 
play in military bands, and thus fitted 
for what is found to be the best 
method of disposing of them—sending 
them as musicians to the army and 
navy? Both these services are now 
almost entirely supplied with musicians 
from the large pauper schools ; and the 
Inspector-General of recruits, in his 
yearly Parliamentary Reports, has 
always spoken in the highest of 
terms of the excellent musical in- 
struction of these boys, and the satisfac- 
tion they give their commanding officers. 
Many of them, owing to their thorough 
intellectual instruction have been 
promoted to the grade of non-com- 
inissioned officers, and a few to that 
of bandmasters. One advantage of 
sending boys to the army or navy is 
that they can always be traced, and 
thus the most favourable reports have 
been constantly received of their charac- 
ters and musical capacity. I have only 
discovered one instance of a band: boy 
reverting to pauperism, and that was 
attributable to illness, while nearly two 
hundred are disposed of yearly in this 
way. I need not say how utterly im- 
possible it is to train boys for the army 
or navy on the boarding-out system. 
Instruction in drilling under a resi- 
dent drillmaster is another distinctive 
peculiarity of the District Schools. The 
excellence of the drilling of the boys 
has been displayed publicly in three 
successive years at the Crystal Palace 
and the Horiicultural Gardens. The 
last time, in 1872, upwards of 4,000 
boys thus marched before the Prince 
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of Wales, each school having previously 
been examined in their drill by the 
Prince of Saxe Weimar. The necessity 
of drilling the girls has been strongly 
urged, and at the last review, the Central 
London District School offered to send 
four companies of girls to march with 
the boys; this was however declined 
on the ground that such a public display 
of girls was unfeminine. 

As the sewing machine is extensively 
used in these schools, several girls have 
been taught to use it, and hence some- 
times a deformed girl who would be 
quite unable to gain a living as servant, 
has been taught a trade, at which she 
has been able to earn twenty shillings 
weekly. This industry is, of course, 
quite beyond the reach of a boarded-out 
girl, and in truth in many village schools 
the industry of the girls is much ne- 
glected, frequently consisting only of a 
single hour’s daily instruction in sew- 
ing, the motive for this neglect being 
that intellectual training pays best in 
securing a good government grant. Be- 
sides, it is well known that there is 
often considerable difficulty in procuring 
appropriate needlework in day schools. 
No such difficulty can ever be felt in 
a pauper school, as all the clothes must 
be made in the school, and hence there 
is always plenty of industrial employ- 
ment. In the largest District School, 
that at Sutton, 25,036 articles of cloth- 
ing were made by about 250 girls in the 
last two years, besides a large number 
of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, table- 
cloths, &c. The boys also made 6,846 
articles of upper clothing for themselves, 
besides shoes, made and baked all the 
bread required for 1,600 mouths, culti- 
vated sixty acres, and did all the 
carpentry, bricklaying, and painting 
required. Eight boys are also trained 
as engineers, by attending on the steam- 
engine, which is constantly at work. 

Now, the importance of bringing up 
all pauper children in industrious habits 
can hardly be overrated. It was ascer- 
tained by the constabulary commis- 
sioners that one of the chief causes of 
juvenile crime was that being unaccus- 
tomed to hard physical exertion, con- 
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tinuous labour was a sort of torture to 
children on first entering service. They 
run away from their places and resort to 
criminal courses, which are well known 
to consist chiefly of idleness, simply to 
escape the pain of hard work. Hence 
the necessity of half-time schools for 
pauper children. Schools of this sort 
are almost unknown in country villages, 
and consequently I have known several 
of these boarded-out children, who 
have been dismissed from their first 
situations, and sent to the workhouse, 
solely on account of their deficiency in 
industrial habits. 

Now, the established principle in all 
pauper schools is that they be worked 
on the half-time system. Every child 
old enough to do anything is required 
to be engaged at least half the day in 
some industrial occupation, and I would 
point attention to the varied industries 
described above as practised in a 
District School, and ask what boarded- 
out child in a peasant’s cottage could 
have a tenth of the opportunities thus 
presented of fitting his or her hands for 
alife of labour? I think this fact alone 
proves the great superiority of the Dis- 
trict-School system. 

Of course, all systems of instruction 
are to be judged by the final result. 
How do the children brought up in the 
District Schools comport themselves 
when launched into the world? Do 
they become paupers, as certainly two- 
thirds of them did under the old town 
workhouse system ? 

As respects the girls, their case is a 
hard one, as it is very rarely that they 
get into good places at first. Wealthy 
people who keep many servants have 
often visited these schools with me, 
and observing the excellent industrial 
training of the girls, have proposed 
to take one into their service. I have 
always dissuaded them from doing so, 
knowing from experience that such a 
girl will probably get so snubbed by the 
upper servants as a “workus girl” 
that she will be made perfectly miser- 
able. They generally get at first into 
small tradesmen’s families, where often 
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not more than one servant is kept, and 
being sometimes required in no polite 
terms to be at once cook, nurse, house- 
maid, and parlourmaid, it is no wonder 
that they often fail to give satisfaction. 
But it is utterly unfair to judge of the 
conduct of these girls by simply taking 
the evidence of their mistresses. The 
attempt reminds me of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s admirable Votes on Nursing,where 
she says (I quote from memory) : “ We 
know well enough the mistresses’ opinion 
of servant girls—the greatest plagues of 
life ; it would be a great advantage if 
we could get the servant-girl view of the 
mistresses.” In fact, from several facts 
that have come to my knowledge, I be- 
lieve the fault is quite as often on the 
part of the employers as the employed, 
and that good mistresses make good 
servants, 

However, there is one method of arriv- 
ing at a tolerably accurate opinion as to 
the success of these schools in enabling 
those reared in them to gain an inde- 
pendent and respectable livelihood. And 
this method is especially applicable to 
girls, who, being less able to rough it 
than boys, are almost certain to be met 
with in the workhouses, if in any way 
they come to grief after being placed in 
situations from the schools. 

Under the former system of work- 
house education it is well known that 
the workhouses were crowded with 
those unfortunate women who bore the 
character of being the most depraved of 
the inmates, and the most difficult to 
manage. If persons of this sort apply 
for relief, they are certain to be sent to 
the workhouse ; consequently, here is a 
ready test whether the bane of the old 
Poor-Law system, hereditary pauperism, 
has or has not been stopped by the 
education given in district and separate 
schools, ; 

I have no means of making an autho- 
ritative inquiry in all the workhouses 
belonging to the parishes which sent 
their children to district or separate 
schools, but I have been able to obtain 
accurate information in a few of them, 
and the result is far more favourable to 
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the efficiency of the education imparted 
in these schools than I could have antici- 
pated. The parish of Chelsea has usually 
about 150 children in the North Surrey 
District School. At present there is 
one woman in the workhouse who had 
been three years in the school, and 
was seduced under promise of marriage. 
As her father died a lunatic, there is 
some doubt whether her mental faculties 
are sound. There are two girls, un- 
corrupted, but inmates on the ground 
of imbecility. There is also one boy 
of good character, who lost his place 
from some quarrel with his employer, 
and will probably be in service again in 
a few days. Thus not one of these 
cases can be attributed to any fault in 
the school that educated them; and 
even allowing these to be failures, the 
number is infinitesimal in a parish of 
72,000 inhabitants. 

Shoreditch is one of the poorest 
parishes in the East of London. Its 
workhouse contained, at my last in- 
quiry, two young men brought up in 
the school, one being imbecile, the 
other scrofulous ; and five women, one 
deaf, one imbecile, two epileptic, and 
one ill from scrofula. None of these 
can be deemed failures attributable to 
their schooling in the separate school 
at Brentwood; and in a parish of 
130,000 souls this is surely a very 
creditable outcome. 

The Bethnal Green Workhouse con- 
tains three young women brought up 
in the school, one of whom is epileptic, 
one imbecile, and one a cripple, besides 
two boys both epileptics. This, again, 
is a satisfactory return from a very poor 
parish with a population of 120,000. 

In the Marylebone Workhouse there 
is a young woman brought up in the 
school, who had been seduced. She 
had a very bad mother, who removed 
her from a situation in the country, 
where she was well conducted, and was 
thus the cause of her fall. There is 
also a girl of nineteen, of perfectly good 
character, but dying of consumption. 
This, again, is an exceedingly creditable 
result in a parish of 160,000, which 


was once noted for the number of pros- 
titutes supplied by its Workhouse 
School, who were continually entering 
the workhouse diseased, where their 
riotous behaviour became a subject of 
public notoriety. None such can be 
met with since the separate school at 
Southall came into operation. 

Portsmouth supports a large separate 
school of 450 children, managed pre- 
cisely like the London District Schools, 
Like all seaport towns, it is a very 
demoralised place, and hence it might 
be expected that the workhouse would 
contain a large number of inmates 
reared in the school. It contains three 
men who have been in the school, all 
incapable of earning their living from 
illness ; and four women, one a cripple, 
one in hospital from heart disease, one 
imbecile, and the fourth seduced under 
promise of marriage, and who had a bad 
drunken mother, and a sister a prosti- 
tute. It would not be fair to attribute 
any of these results to their school 
training. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
the enforcement of this virtue is another 
peculiarity of the district and separate 
schools. The children are regularly 
bathed, sometimes three times a week, 
and all the District Schools are supplied 
with baths large enough to swim in, 
which are warmed during the greater 
part of the year with the waste steam 
from the steam-engine. In this way 
many of the children are taught to 
swim, and I need hardly remark that 
these means of cleanliness and instruc- 
tion in the useful art of swimming are 
unattainable by a boarded-out child. 

The prevalence of ophthalmia in these 
schools has been alleged as a reason 
against them. The elaborate investiga- 
tions by competent medical authorities 
under the Local Government Board has, 
however, clearly shown that this disease 
is not generated in the schools, that it 
exists abundantly amongst the class of 
London children that supply the pauper 
schools, and that it is thus introduced 
into the schools. It has been a great 
error not to enforce a strict quarantine 
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on all who enter these institutions ; 
but, in truth, the nature of this disease, 
and its extreme contagiousness, was 
hardly understood by medical men 
previous to this investigation. It has 
been completely stamped out in the 
North Surrey District School, and mea- 
sures have been adopted similar to those 
that have been so successful in that 
establishment in all the other metro- 
politan schools. 

An important report, published in 
the Society of Arts Journal of June 
28th, contains this sentence: “As a 
rule, in sanitary science, the death- 
rates of children are considered the 
most important tests of general local 
sanitary conditions,” and nothing can 
be more triumphant than the result of 
applying this test to the Pauper Schools. 

In the South Metropolitan School 
the death-rate for two successive years, 
among an average of 1,400 children, 
was at the extraordinary low rate of 
3°5 per 1,000 per annum. Now, it 


appears by Dr. Farr’s Lnglish Life 


Tables that the annual mortality of 
children of similar ages to those in 
these schools, z.e., from four to fifteen, 
is 8-4 per 1,000. In other words, 
while thirty-five children die in the 
District School, eighty-four children 
die amongst children of similar ages 
in England generally; and consider- 
ably more than eighty-four children 
would die among those boarded-out, as 
pauper children are of the lowest phy- 
sical stamina, and the comparison of 
8-4 per 1,000 includes children of all 
classes, i.¢., the healthiest classes. 
Other ineidental facts corroborate the 
conclusion of the extraordinary low 
death-rate in District Schools. Thus, in 
the Central London School, it happened, 
four years ago, that only two deaths 
occurred in thirteen months amongst 
an average of 1,100 children from two 
to fourteen, and in the South Metro- 
politan School it once happened, be- 
tween June, 1859, and March, 1861, a 
period of twenty-one months, that only 
one death took place among an average 
of 1,000 children from the age of four 
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to fourteen. The journal above quoted 
also mentions that in the Stepney Pau- 
per School the deaths were four in 
1,000, about one-third of that of the 
children of the general population of 
the same neighbourhood. [If it is 
considered that these death-rates are 
amongst children of the lowest phy- 
sical stamina, every medical man will 
acknowledge that they indicate an ex- 
traordinary degree of healthiness and 
good management. 

I may observe that the above com- 
parisons do injustice to the Pauper 
Schools, as the children are not only 
of the lowest type, but there is a con- 
tinual fluctuation among them, by 
which healthy children leave and sick 
are admitted. The comparison would 
be more favourable to them could it be 
made with children not continually 
changed from healthy to unhealthy, 
and of a similar low type. ° 

There are three unanswerable objec- 
tions to the boarding-out system ; first, 
that it simply takes notice of the best 
conditioned children—the orphans— 
and wholly neglects the casuals, from 
whom alone the real difficulty of pau- 
per education arises, and who are seri- 
ously injured by the removal of the 
best behaved. In short, it may be ac- 
curately described as offering a remedy 
where there is no disease, and materi- 
ally aggravating the disease which exists. 

Secondly, it sanctions what Lord 
Henniker calls, in a speech in the 
House of Lords, in June, “the iniqui- 
tous practice of non-resident relief,” 
and which is stigmatised by the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, in their Eighth 
Report, “by common consent of all 
experienced persons as vicious in prin- 
ciple and in practice.” 

The third objection is urged by Mr. 
Fawcett and Lord Lyttelton, and is 
thus forcibly put by the latter: “No 
system has ever been devised more 
directly opposed to the old principle of 
directly encouraging independence, in- 
dustry, and thrift among the labouring 
class, and directly discouraging their 
opposites. It expressly inverts it.” 
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I will conclude this paper with an 
extract from a letter sent to me by a 
clergyman, who was for five years chap- 
lain of a District School, and who has 
been for some years in a country parish 
where several boarding-out children are 
located. He is consequently practically 
acquainted with the rival systems, and 
is the manager of two Boarding Schools 
for boys and girls, who are barely re- 
moved above pauperism :— 

‘Tt so happens in the country parish 
where I live, there are some boarded-out 
children, not pauper children, except in 
one case, but the children of widows in 
service. In one cottage, which is also a 
beer-shop, there are three—not sisters. 
The man is a gardener, and earns six- 
teen shillings a week, besides the pro- 
fits of the beer-shop. He and his wife 
have no children of their own, and re- 
ceive five shillings a week for each 
boarded child, They can afford to, and 
I believe do, treat these children liber- 
ally in the way of food. In another 
cottage there are five children, three 
girls and two boys. Here the woman 
receives three shillings a week only 
with each child, and I have ascertained 
that their dinners consist of a piece of 
fat pork, cooked on Sundays, and served 
up cold for as many days after as it 
will last, with, of course, potatoes or 
other vegetables ; for the rest of the 
week, bread and cheese and potatoes, 
and sometimes what is called ‘hard 
pudding.’ In another cottage there is 
the daughter of a gentleman’s cook, 
who lives near. The mother pays four 
shillings a week for this child, and the 
diet is much the same as the last. In 
another cottage there resides a youth, 
who has been there ever since he was 
four years old. He was left an entire 
orphan at that age, and the daughter of 
a local magistrate, who visits the Union 
Workhouse, induced the guardians to 
board him out in this cottage. They 
paid four shillings a week for him till 
he could earn something for himself, 
and he now works for his foster parent 
as acowherd. He is now over sixteen, 
and, though rosy-cheeked enough, is 


remarkably stunted in growth. He is 
just four inches under the average 
height of boys in my school who are 
approaching sixteen. Similarly the 
other children boarded in these cottages 
are remarkably small. I know it in 
this way: I am frequently importuned 
by the parents, when they come down 
to see their children, to induce the 
governors of my school to admit them, 
and so save them the expense of their 
board. But as we train boys for the 
navy, we are obliged to have a standard 
of height on admission. We require 
four feet seven inches at thirteen years 
of age. Now, it is a fact that, though 
I have sometimes been anxious to help 
the mothers, I have never been able to 
get a boy out of these cottages up to 
our standard. And what is still more 
remarkable, whilst I find that the aver- 
age increase in my boys is two inches 
in height per annum, two inches in 
width of chest, and about twelve 
pounds in weight, rather more than 
less, the growth of the cottage boys is 
so slow as to be almost imperceptible 
to common observation. As our dietary 
is about the same as in the District 
Schools, I think the comparison be- 
tween cottage and school children has 
an important bearing on the boarding- 
out question. The boarded-out children 
are of course to live precisely as the 
cottagers do. And how often will they 
get butcher's meat? Never, except 
perhaps at harvest-times. I wish it 
were not so. I wish my friend Hodge 
—good, honest, industrious, obliging 
fellow—had a better acquaintance, ex- 
perimentally, with the nutritive quali- 
ties of fresh animal food. He is not 
to be blamed for taking steps to obtain 
a higher price for his labour; but, 
though I do not believe all that Mr. 
Arch has told us about his abject con- 
dition, I am constrained to think that 
his board is not so liberally provided 
as to make it desirable that little Mary 
Lackparents should share it; and 
though I wish he was better off, I do 
not wish him to become so by making 
a profit out of the said Mary. 
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‘* Moreover the agricultural labourer's 
cottage accommodation is already in- 
sufficient for his own wants. This 
parish may be taken asa typical English 
parish. It is thirty miles from London, 
and the wages are neither exceptionally 
high nor exceptionally low, the aver- 
age for an ordinary labourer about 
thirteen shillings a week. I have men- 
tioned three cottages where there are 
boarded-out children: but I do not 
believe there is one other where an ex- 
traneous child could be received. I 
know one case where there was a tem- 
porary and extraordinary pressure for 
lodgings, when twelve people slept in 
a three-roomed cottage! I have made 
inquiries in the four surrounding 
parishes with the following results. 
North parish, a town and therefore un- 
suitable. South Parish, possibly two, 
but in an out-of-the-way hamlet two 
miles from the Village School. East 
parish, not one—much under cottaged. 
West parish ; the Squire here has lately 
come into possession of his estate, and 
he told me that he was perfectly horri- 
fied at the state of his cottages. ‘They 
are not fit,’! said he, ‘for my dogs.’ 
In truth the cottage question is the 
strongest point, and the justest too, in 
Mr. Arch’s harangues. The labourer 
has seldom more than two bedrooms, 
very frequently only one, and his do- 
mestic arrangements are often scarcely 
compatible with decency. And in this 
state of things we are asked to believe 
that it will be perfectly easy to find 
model cottages and model foster-parents 
for 5000 orphan children from the 
Metropolitan district. 

* But supposing the model cottages 
found, what about the industrial train- 
ing and sanitary arrangements and the 
after situations for these children? It 
is surprising that Mrs. Senior, in her 
report to the Local Government Board, 


1 This is corroborative of the Bishop of 
Manchester’s Report to the Commission on 
the Employment of Children in Agriculture, 
where he states that out of 300 parishes ex- 
amined by him in several counties he only 
found two adequately cottaged. 
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does not see that nearly all the defects 
she observes in District Schocls would 
be much more rife under the boarding- 
out system. She rightly observes, ‘A 
girl is decidedly better fitted for the 
duties she will be called upon to per- 
form in life, if she knows how to wash 
and tend a child, cook simple food well, 
and thoroughly clean a house. To do 
these duties really well, needs not only 
intelligence but special training.’ Well, 
this special training she may and does 
receive in a District School, or if she 
does not, it is the fault of the officials. 
But in a cottage, she would receive no 
industrial training at all worthy the 
name. The District Schools are half- 
time schools, the village schools are 
not; and if there were simple food 
besides potatoes to be cooked, the pro- 
cess of cooking would be carried on in 
Mary’s absence, for it is part of the 
system that the boarded-out children 
are to attend the Parish School. As to 
tending little children, there are plenty 
of them in the District Schools, and 
Mrs. Senior herself suggests that the 
elder girls be employed in helping to 
nurse them. Babies, it is true, are not 
scarce articles in country parishes ; but 
the more babies the less room for 
boarders, and the best persons who 
would probably apply for boarders 
would be childless people. 

“There is a serious loss that would 
accrue to the orphan class if boarded 
out. In all District Schools there are 
pupil teachers. These are invariably 
selected from the permanent children, 
and they remain until they are old 
enough to gain Queen’s scholarships, 
with which they proceed to the Train- . 
ing Colleges, and thence pass into the 
profession of elementary teachers, ob- 
taining excellent salaries. Mr. Tufnell 
mentions the case of one whom he re- 
collects a friendless pauper boy, now 
receiving £1000 a year as a beneficed 
clergyman. 1 know another, who rose 
from the same lowly position, now a 
clergyman at the head of an important 
educational institutiun in the colonies. 
Of such opportunities of rising in the 
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world, the orphans would be entirely 
deprived by the boarding-out system, 
and though upon the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, this consideration would not be 
allowed to weigh against the system, 
if its adoption should be deemed gener- 
ally expedient, yet a loss to a certain 
number, and a very great one too, there 
certainly would be. Similarly the 
orphan boys would be deprived of their 
bands, and the army closed against 
them as musicians.” 
E. Carteton TuFNett. 


[Mr. Tufnell appears to have avoided 
the main question, viz., whether it is 
better to bring up pauper children 
in huge masses in an artificial and 
unnatural manner, but with certain 
alleged advantages as to industrial 
training, or whether it is better to bring 
them up in a healthy natural manner, 
but without all those appliances. We 
think the latter is the preferable plan, 
provided it be carried out in strict 
accordance with the Boarding-out 
order issued by the Local Government 
Board. 

The letter of the ex-chaplain quoted 
by Mr. Tufnell is surely beside the ques- 
tion, as it describes the results of board- 
ing-out, not by the Local Government 
Board, but by private persons, without 
any of the safeguards that would sur- 
round pauper children. 

We have before us a letter of Mrs. 
N. Senior's to the President of the 
Local Government Board upon Pauper 


Schools, called for by Mr. Stansfeld 
in the House of Commons, and printed 
in April last, and in it we find Mr. 
Tufnell’s assertions with regard to pupil 
teachers, industrial training, and the 
separation of the permanents from the 
casuals, to say the least, very fully met. 
(See Pages 13 and 15). And with regard 
to the alleged smallness of the death- 
rate at the District Schools as com- 
pared with that generally prevailing 
among children, Mr. Tufnell’s assertions 
seem to be contradicted by Mr. Greig, 
Poor Inspector for the city parish of 
Edinburgh, who states (see Mrs. N. 
Senior’s letter) that the death-rate 
among the children boarded out from 
that parish has been less than, two 
per 1,000 during the last ten years. 
It would therefore appear that until 
such an inquiry has been made into the 
subject as is sketched out in Mrs, N, 
Senior’s letter (p. 17), no sound con- 
clusion can be arrived at. 

There is one other point to be noticed, 
Mr. Tufnell points cut how seldom chil- 
dren educated at the Metropolitan Pau- 
per Schools return to the workhouses. 
Now, it is hard to reconcile this with a 
passage in Mrs. Senior’s letter (p. 9), 
as follows :—“ Within nine months, in 
one only of the six unions whose chil- 
dren are educated at this school [one of 
the largest District Schools], there were 
five girls who had fallen.” On the 
whole, therefore, we think further dis- 
cussion of the question is undesirable 
for the present.—Epiror or Mac- 
MILLAN |. 
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Ir was just before the opening of the 
railway from Taganrog to Kharkof in 
1869, and I was driving those dreary 
distances in autumn. For the first two 
days and nights the weather was lovely, 
but on the third morning, soon after sun- 
rise, the sky became covered with 
heavy, torn and jagged clouds, a 
northerly wind arose, and with thunder, 
lightning, cold gale, and snow, the 
winter burst on us as it yearly breaks 
on Southern Russia. In half an hour 
the rich, black, rolling plains had become 
an ocean of inky mud, and we reached 
the post station of Donski only to find 
the order—“ Impossible to proceed.” 

I called for tea, and the samovar 
was brought in by a fine, upright, grey- 
bearded man, whom, from his black 
velvet tunic and slashed sleeves, I took 
to be the post-master himself. He was 
followed into the room by a noble-look- 


ing Cossack woman of his own age, 
who said, “ Little husband, why don’t 
you ask the lord if he will eat a part- 
ridge and a bit of bread? The kurupatka 
is plump, and the day will be long be- 
fore his troika can be harnessed to face 


the storm.” She smiled sweetly as 
she spoke—he smiled lovingly upon 
her ; then she left us, looking linger- 
ingly back. 

“Your wife’s in love with you still, 
and you with her, post-master,” I said. 
“You must have beaten her well when 
she was young for her to-love you so. 
How long is it since you were married ?” 
“Tam sixty,” he replied ; “I was mar- 
ried at twenty-five, thirty-five years ago ; 
Jive years before I died.” “What?” 
said I. ‘Five years before my death. 
Is it possible that you don’t know my 
story? You must have come from a 
long way off, for I have heard that it is 
told even upon the Azof.” 

And throwing his legs across a 
chair, without more ado, he spoke 
thus : 


“Twas born in 1809, and can re- 
member the return from Paris of my 
father and uncle—Cossacks of the Don. 
Those were grand days, when every 
Cossack was an officer by birth, and 
when the Hetman Platof was king of 
Europe, conqueror of the Turks and of 
the French, and friend and equal of the 
white tsar. Now, this Petersburg tsar 
says that we’re no better than his Great- 
Russian slaves, and for years my sabre 
and long pistol have hung upon the wall 
unused ; and when I have worn my red- 
banded cap and my red-striped breeches 
I’ve always hid as much as I could of 
the stripe in my boots, for I’m ashamed 
of it now; and they’re even going to 
take away our privilege of the sup- 
ply of salt. 

«Tn 1834, as a young post-master, for 
my father was dead, with a good place 
and a handsome beard, I was the best 
match in the two-church villages round. 
I could pick my wife, and I chose.Olga, 
that you saw just now.” 

“There,” said I. 

“Ah, wait and see! Wait, little 
lord. Don’t be impatient. Olga was 
as lovely as she was good. You have 
seen her in her sixtieth year ; her good- 
ness is what it was, and, though I may 
be an unsafe judge, her beauty, I think, 
is not yet gone.” 

He looked at me. I nodded. 

“ We were happy at first, but I was 
young. I felt thechain. I was faith- 
ful to her as far as women went, but 
not kind. We had nochildren, One 
day in ’39 she was in low spirits about 
me, and flung her arms upon a sudden 
about my neck, with ‘Do you really 
love me, little John?’ ‘ You know I do.’ 
‘But not as I love you.’ Atthat very 
moment, lord, the devil must have been 
unchained from hell. To tell you what 
thoughts flashed in an instant through 
my mad mind would be impossible. 
That what she said was true! That 
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while I did love her in a kind of way, 
1 was bound to her for life whether I 
would or no. In a fit of wild rage I 
struck her one short, sharp blow. She 
looked at me with despair in her eyes, 
and walked slowly into our other room. 
Iran into the stable yard. ‘ Harness 
a troika,’ said I to the starosta. ‘I leave 
at once for Kharkof with despatches 
that the courier dropped and that I’ve 
found upon the floor. Quick! quick ! 
the best courier horses.’ In an instant 
they were ready. Merrily jingled the 
bells in the crisp air. Paul took the 
reins, and off 1 whirled. In twenty 
hours I wasat Kharkof. To my friend 
the starosta at the great Kharkof station, 
who was equal in rank and pay to most 
post-masters themselves, I said: ‘Do 
me a service, little friend, as I would do 
one for you. I am going to leave my wife, 
to whom I have been unkind, and am 
going to enlist in the guards. But I 
wish her to forget me, and she must 
think me dead. Write to her in a 


week and tell her that I was taken with 
the cholera and died. Beg her to forgive 
me for my unkindness ; say that I was 


grateful for her love, and that it was my 
last wish that she should marry again 
some lad more worthy of her than 
myself. Make interest to have the 
station continued to her as _post-mis- 
tress. She was a priest's daughter and 
can write.’ We crossed ourselves; he 
swore ; we bowed to the image in the 
corner of the stable, we kissed, and in 
five minutes I was gone. At the re- 
cruiting oftice I enlisted for the empress’s 
regiment of cuirassiers of the guard, as a 
fourteen years’ volunteer, and in a false 
name. Il’d of course no papers, but 
they asked no questions, for I was a fine 
recruit. My beard was shaved, my 
hair was cut, and when I got to Peters- 
burg and was fitted with my uniform 
and eagle-crowned helmet no one would 
have known me. I rose to be sergeant 
and second riding-master. From your 
padarojna I see that you are English. 
Now, in 53, when I had served my 
time there were rumours of war in 
Turkey against you, and tempting offers 
were made to me to stop and drill 
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the new recruits. But I was wretched, 
and home-sickness drove me south, 
though if I found my wife dead or 
married again I intended to kill my- 
self. Petersburg is not a place for Cos- 
sacks either. By brooding over the 
past I had become madly in love 
with my wife. It was no use for me 
to tell myself that I had left her well 
off; that she was married again and 
happy; that she was forty-four and 
fat ; or else, perhaps, a scarecrow. I 
was madly in love. I got my discharge 
and pension papers, and started south. 
At Kharkof my friend was ‘dead.’ What 
if she too were dead? ‘Who keeps the 
Donski post-station now ?’ I murmured, 
crossing myself the while under my 
long cloak. ‘The widow.’ ‘A widow 
that has kept it fourteen years?’ ‘The 
same.’ In eighteen hoursI was there. 
I recognised two of the old men, but 
they not me. I rushed into the house. 
She was at her day-book writing, not 
changed. Only graver, and with silver 
in her black hair. ‘ My own little Olga,’ 
in the best style of old days. She did 
not turn to look at me, but threw up 
her arms and fell forward on the table. 
I rushed to her and felt her heart, with 
mine too, all but ceasing to beat. In 
a moment she came to herself—our lips 
fast glued together. That was in ’53. 
This is 69. Sixteen years gone like a 
day. We have made up for the past, 
little lord. 

“But, would you believe it? That 
wretched government at Petersburg 
insists that I am dead, and that the 
Donski station is kept by my widow. 
Or else they say the cuirassier riding- 
master must be dead, and with him his 
pension. My widow accepts the situa- 
tion with a smile, for our neighbours 
all know better than to believe the 
government, but she keeps the books, 
signs the receipts, and pays the taxes. 
I draw my pension in my cuirassier 
name, A great Petersburg noble who 
was passing here last week told me that 
he didn’t believe a word of my story, 
but that the post-mistress and I were 
‘quite in the fashion.” What did he 
mean ?” 





THE ARABS IN PALESTINE, 


TuE labours of numerous explorers, and 
especially of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, have thrown much light on Bib- 
lical archeology and topography, and 
many memorials and souvenirs have 
been found which help to make us in 
some degree familiar with the old world 
of Bible times ; but of the country and 
its inhabitants, as they are at present, 
it is not too much to say, that but very 
little is known, especially as regards the 
light that may be thrown by them upon 
the past. It is to this modern Palestine 
—the Palestine of the Arab, as it may 
be called—that the following observa- 
tions refer, and they have been made in 
the hope of showing how the attentive 
study of it may serve to light up and 
explain many a dim and misty page in 
the history of the Palestine of old. 

The Biblical texts have been worked 
at by successive generations of commen- 
tators, until all that could be got from 
them has been extracted, and the 
periodical return of certain exegetical 
combinations shows that the series is 
complete, and the question, so far as 
they are concerned, exhausted. Next 
to the important facts which may 
result from future excavations, there 
are, in my opinion, two things required 
to lift Biblical archwology out of 
the vicious circle in which it has a ten- 
dency to turn, and to give it new life, 
viz., a thorough investigation of the 
writings of the various Mohammedan 
authors in the original Arabic text, and 
an exhaustive study of the manners, 
customs, and traditions of the sedentary 
fellaheen of Judea. For both, a know- 
ledge not only of literary Arabic, but 
also of the vulgar tongue, is absolutely 
necessary. 

Up to the present time very little in- 
formation as regards Palestine has been 
derived from Arabic historians and geo- 
graphers; with the exception of four 
or five, and those not the most useful 


for our purpose, they have been almost 


_entirely neglected. This is a mistake, 


for they contain a whole mine of valu- 
able indications which may put us on 
the path of great discoveries, especially 
of the topographical kind, by adding to 
the chain of traditions the link, so diffi- 
cult to seize, which connects the actual 
names with the latest evidence of the 
authors of antiquity. An example taken 
from my own experience illustrates this, 
and affords a striking confirmation of 
one of my recent discoveries of this 
nature. 

Biblical students have long been 
familiar with the name of Gezer, the 
city whose Canaanite king Horam was 
defeated by Joshua, and which be- 
came the western limit of the territory 
of Ephraim. Assigned with its suburbs 
to the Levites of the family of Kohath, 
it had the rank of a priestly city, and 
its primitive inhabitants, though spared 
by the Israelites, were massacred by one 
of the Pharaohs, who took the place and 
gave it in dowry to his daughter, King 
Solomon’s queen. The Hebrew monarch 
reconstructed Gezer, which was cer- 
tainly a place of great strategic import- 
ance, as is shown by the considerable 
part it played during the struggles of 
the Maccabees. 

Much information as to the posi- 
tion of the city exists. We learn from 
many sources—the Hebrew books, the 
Apocrypha, Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome 
—that it was situated not far from 


Beth-horon, in the region of Jabneh and 
Jaffa, on the confines of the territory of 
Azotus, about four Roman miles from 
Emmaus, the site of which has been 
satisfactorily fixed at the modern Am- 


was. It is rare to find such precise 
indications of the position of any Pales- 
tine city, and yet the identification of 
Gezer remained up to 1870 one of the 
stumbling-blocks of commentators, and 
one of the dacune of Biblical topography, 
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the more to be deplored, since in addition 
to the interest of the place itself, the 
discovery of its site would give the key to 
the junction of the territories of Dan, 
Judah, and Ephraim. Many conjectures 
have been hazarded. Most commentators 
in despair, and supported by a superficial 
resemblance of names—a mirage which 
too often deceives explorers not familiar 
with Semitic tongues—placed Gezer at 
the village of Yazoor, west of Jafia, and 
quite close to it: and though both 
philology and history were agreed that 
this identification could not be sus- 
tained, it was virtually accepted, no 
examination of the country producing 
any better solution of the problem. It 
was my privilege, however, to succeed 
where others had failed, and that too 
without ever having seen the place. 

As an astronomer finds in space the 
position of an unseen planet, | marked 
on the map the exact spot where Gezer 
would be found, and a subsequent visit 
only confirmed the previous conclusion. 
Nor was this result due to exceptional 
penetration or sudden inspiration. It 


occurred in the most natural way in the 
world ; and was an application of the 
method just indicated. 

In reading the Arab chronicler, Mejr 


ed Deen, a writer known chiefly 
through certain very incorrect extracts 
given by M. du Hammer Purgstall, I 
lighted on an incident which took place 
in Palestine in the year 900 of the 
Hegira. The chronicler is speaking of a 
skirmish between a party of Bedaween 
brigands and a governor of Jerusalem 
named Jan Boolit, in the district of 
Ramleh ; and in the course of the narra- 
tive he says—and this was the point that 
arrested my attention—that the cries of 
the combatants reached as far as the 
village of Khulda (now well known), 
and were distinctly heard at another 
village called Tell el Jezer—the Hill or 
Mound of Jezer. Now the word Jezer 
corresponds exactly with the Hebrew 
Gezer, especially if the initial letter is 
pronounced soft as in Egypt; and the 
tract of country was just the one in 
which to look for the lost site. But 
unfortunately, all the maps that I con- 
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sulted were silent on the place, whose 
existence was nevertheless thus posi- 
tively asserted, and corroborated by an 
Arab geographer of the thirteenth 
century of our era, Yakut, who speaks 
of Tell el Jezer as a strong place in the 
district of Falestin, z.¢., Ramleh. On 
consideration, it was clear that Tell el 
Jezer, being within hearing of Khulda, 
could not be very far from that place ; 
even allowing the Bedaween a more than 
ordinary power of lungs. I therefore 
set to work within a limited radius, and 
after some search discovered my Gezer 
at less than three miles from Khulda, 
close to a village figuring in the map as 
Aboo Shusheh. Here I found the site 
of a large town presenting all the cha- 
racters of a stronghold, and answering 
to every one of the required conditions. 
But it was not without trouble that 
the accuracy of my calculations was 
thoroughly established ; for the name 
of Tell el Jezer, though familiar to the 
inhabitants of Aboo Shusheh, of which 
village the tell forms a part, was quite 
unknown to the people of Khulda, their 
neighbours, to whom I at first addressed 
myself. But just as I began to despair 
of success, an old peasant woman told 
me that it was at Aboo Shusheh that I 
must look for Tell el Jezer. 

This, as I may almost call it, acci- 
dental discovery, which I announced 
at the time to the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, and which 
was received with some incredulity, 
met with the most unexpected confirma- 
tion four years afterwards, viz., in 1874, 
when, on re-visiting the spot in the 
service of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, I discovered at Aboo Shusheh, 
in the exact locality I had fixed upon 
as the site of Gezer, bilingual inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Hebrew deeply 
carved upon the rock, with the Biblical 
name of Gezer written in full, and re- 
peated twice, and marking without doubt 
the priestly limit, or Sabbatical zone, 
which surrounded the place. 

It is needless to insist upon the in- 
appreciable value of these inscriptions, 
the correct reading of which is now 
agreed on by the leading savants both 
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of England and France, and which con- 
stitute undoubtedly one of the principal 
monuments of Jewish history. 1t will be 
sufficient to mention the principal gains 
they furnish to Biblical knowledge. 
They enable us, first, to know exactly 
what was the Sabbath-day’s journey of 
the New Testament ; secondly, to estab- 
lish in a decisive manner the position 
of the city which was the dowry of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; and thirdly, to fix 
the boundaries of Dan, Ephraim, and 
Judah. And, more than this, they jus- 
tify in a most unexpected manner the 
use of the inductive method hitherto 
pursued in Biblical topography, and 
supply a written authoritative testimony 
which may serve to throw great light on 
other identifications obtained by the 
same method. 

This one example is enough to show 
how far a single line of a third-rate 
Arabic writer may lead us. 

But it is not Arabic texts only that 
must be consulted in order to advance 
the study of the Bible, it is even more 
important to examine the traditions 
preserved by the resident fellaheen. I 
do not mean by this a few questions 
put to stupid and suspicious peasants 
as to the name of village, ruin, or valley, 
but close, minute, methodical observa- 
tions of the manners, customs, legends, 
and superstitions of these peasants, 
Interrogation is in Palestine the worst 
of all possible means for getting at the 
truth. The art of questioning Arabs 
consists in knowing when to shut your 
mouth and keep your eyes and ears 
open—listening so as to draw them on 
to tell stories, and thus gradually ex- 
tracting information, while carefully 
abstaining from asking questions calcu- 
lated to suggest ideas to minds so credu- 
lous and so easily influenced. 

The illustrious Robinson and his sue- 
cessors often made the happiest use of 
oral traditions for topographical pur- 
poses. We must, however, bear in 
mind that this fount of information, 
abundant as it is, if drawn upon daily 
will in time diminish ; and, what is more 
serious, that its purity is often troubled 
by the suggestions of imprudent travel- 
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lers, which a new-comer, inexperienced 
in the character of the natives, is liable 
to consider as so many spontaneous 
recollections and genuine traditions. If 
to this source of error, which reminds 
one of Antony's mystification by Cleo- 
patra when he caught a salt-water fish 
in the fresh waters of the Nile, we add 
the want of philological knowledge in 
the questioner, of which many a pleasant 
instance might be cited, it is easy to un- 
derstand that unlimited and exclusive 
credit must not be accorded to informa- 
tion acquired by a method which needs 
peculiarly delicate handling. There is 
something else to be got out of the 
fellaheen besides a mere list of names ; 
and it is to this point that I would 
invite the attention of travellers. 

Few countries are more travelled in 
than Palestine; and in few are the 
manners and customs of the people 
less known. We may truly say that 
the population of Oceania, of the ex- 
treme Kast, of Central Asia, of India, of 
Egypt, and even of the Bedaween tribes 
beyond the Jordan, are now more 
familiar to us than that of this little 
corner of the earth, so often trodden by 
European travellers, Tourists, pilgrims, 
and savants pour into the country, 
but all, nearly without exception, for 
different reasons neglect to notice, and 
to render any account of, the only 
thing which is entirely fresh and un- 
touched—the natives of the place. The 
reason of this may chiefly be found in 
the mode of travelling to which the 
European is condemned in Palestine. 
Nearly invariably he has to hand him- 
self over to the mercy of the inevitable 
dragoman, an obstructive animal, pecu- 
liar to the social fauna of the Levant, 
and combining the functions of in- 
terpreter, maitre dhdtel, guide, and 
courier, whose acquaintance he has 
probably already made in Egypt. There, 
however, it mattered little, for not even 
a dragoman can spoil the effect produced 
by the splendour and magnificence of 
the temples and tombs of the Pharaohs. 
But while on the banks of the Nile he 
is kept in his place as a servant, in 
Syria he becomes a master and a despot. 
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An amusing picture might be drawn of 
the misfortunes of those who have be- 
come the prey of these gentry, but I 
will merely mention the great draw- 
back to their presence, viz. :—that it 
hinders all direct contact with the 
peasants, and has the effect of a scare- 
crow on the suspicious people whose 
confidence is of supreme value to the in- 
vestigator. 

The Frank traveller passes through 
Palestine, along the beaten track, with 
an indifferent glance at the characteristic 
mien of the men, and a more approving 
one at the dignified bearing of the 
women as they walk light and erect 
beneath their heavy loads. He notices, 
too, perhaps, the picturesqueness of the 
costumes : and, when he has learnt 
from his dragoman that these are fella- 
heen Arabs, he is charmingly satisfied 
with the completeness of his informa- 
tion. Little does he suspect that he 
is in daily companionship with a race 
which, rude and rough as it is, affords 
the historian a study of the very highest 
interest. 

The peasants of Judea are commonly 


said to be Arabs ; and I am willing to 
admit that they are so in the sense 


that they speak Arabic. But we must 
understand what is meant by this vague 
and deceptive term which is applied 
to so many distinct races and the hete- 
rogeneous remains of so many peoples. 
Since the predominance of Islam, the 
whole system of Semitic nationalities 
has followed the irresistible tendency to 
unity resulting from the pressure of 
linguistic conformity and political neces- 
sity; and all its numerous divisions, 
small and great, have poured their 
waters into this Arab lake, and 
have converted it into an ocean, in 
which every confluent loses its name. 
Looking at this immense Arab sheet, 
which extends beyond our sight over 
Asia and Africa, we may well say, “ It 
isa sea.” But it is the duty of science 
to inquire into the origin of this col- 
lective reservoir; and to track to its 
source, if need be along its dry bed, 
each one of its tributary streams. 

The race which occupies Judea, 
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especially its mountainous part, a sed- 
entary and not a nomadic one, with 
customs of its own, and a language full 
of peculiarities, is not, as I have before 
had occasion to state, that of the nomad 
hordes who came from Arabia with 
the Caliph Omar, and who are for the 
most part settled in the towns. The 
odd popular prejudice which obsti- 
nately believes that the Mussulman 
Arabs, who became masters of Syria 
after the defeat of the Greek troops, 
took altogether the place of the origin- 
al inhabitants of the country, and 
are, in fact, the people whom we 
find there now, cannot be too strongly 
combated. No such change resulted 
from the Mussulman conquest ; and it 
is important to insist on this point 
because it throws a remarkable light, 
at an interval of more than 2,000 
years, on the conquest of Canaan by 
the Bene Israel, or ‘Children of Israel,’ 
as they are called in Deuteronomy. 

The Mussulman Arabs, who founded 
their empire on the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine and Persian kingdoms, intention- 
ally left untouched the civilization 
which they found already installed and 
in use. They only added one thing—a 
dogma—or, to use a less positive term, 
a religious enthusiasm: and while 
strong enough to take everything, were 
at the same time wise enough to 
destroy nothing. Conquest was to 
them a means of gaining easily at the 
point of the sword the power of sharing 
in the enjoyment of wealth and pros- 
perity which if left to themselves they 
could have made no use of. They 
carefully abstained from meddling with 
the complex institutions of the Lower 
Empire. Masters of the marvellous, and 
to them incomprehensible, mechanism 
whose fascinations. had excited their 
envy, these historically recent races 
and their successors declined to touch 
a spring which they were incapable of 
regulating, and thus the great pendulum 
set in motion by the impulses of 
Rome and Byzantium peacefully con- 
tinued its oscillations under the Cali- 
phate, and still continues them, mark- 
ing with gradually diminishing force the 
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already numbered hours of the Empire 
of the East. 

Arab civilization is a mere deception 
—it no more exists than the horrors 
of Arab conquest. It is but the last 
gleam of Greek and Roman civilization 
gradually dying out in the powerless 
but respectful hands of Islam. A civil- 
ization, be it remembered, cannot be 
produced spontaneously, or improvised, 
any more than can a patrimony ; it is the 
hereditary accumulation of living forces 


—a treasure formed by the hoarding of 


ages, which a robber may take in a mo- 
ment and dissipate in a day, but which 
his whole life would be insufficient to 
create. But the Arab conquerors, 
parvenus though they were, without a 
history and without a past, respected 
everything — administration, science, 
and arts—only turning everything to 
their own profit. They even went so 


far as occasionally to grant the privi- 
leged holders of this intellectual mono- 
poly a concession, which, to the army, 
enlightened only by the flame of fanati- 
cism, must have cost much, viz., a truly 


admirable religious liberty. 

The basis of all finance being the 
revenue of the soil, it is the first busi- 
ness of a conqueror to reassure the van- 
quished by allowing those who have 
always cultivated the ground to con- 
tinue doing so. And this the Mussulman 
conquerors, who, as regards agriculture, 
knew no soil but the sand of the desert, 
and no tools but the point of the lance, 
with rare good sense did. They re- 
tained in Syria the cultivators of the 
land in the same way that they re- 
tained the cultivators of arts and of 
knowledge. This arrangement was 
acquiesced in more readily by the 
peasantry than by the townspeople, 
though the latter made but a faint 
show of resistance. In fact, the whole 
population accepted by a large ma- 
jority, not only the language of their 
conquerors, which was somewhat akin 
to their own Semitic dialect, but also 
their religion, in which they saw a slight 
but attractive resemblance to their own 
vague Christianity. 

Of this phenomenon, however, 2 still 
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earlier example may be cited in 
the history of Palestine’ For who 
were the peasants whom the Mussul- 
mans found on their entrance into 
Judea, and who have become the 
fellaheen of our days? Were they 
Jews? The wars of extermination 
waged by Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, 
and Hadrian, and the persecutions of 
the Christian emperors, left not one 
stone upon another of either political 
or ethnic Judaism; they made it a 
tabula rasa, and cast the débris to 
the four winds of heaven. Jewish 
tradition, properly so called, is for ever 
lost in Palestine; and all the Jews 
now found there have, without excep- 
tion, come to the country at a compara- 
tively recent date. Were they Greeks ? 
We know for certain that, during the 
period that elapsed between the disper- 
sion of the Jews and the appearance of 
the Arabs, the villages of Judza were 
occupied by a population speaking a 
Semitic dialect. If, then, these pea- 
sants were neither Jews nor Greeks, 
what were they? I answer that their 
origin may be traced to a far earlier 
period, and that if we examine into the 
question, we shall find very strong 
proof that the Mohammedan conquest 
was almost the literal repetition of 
the more ancient invasion of Joshua. 
The analogy between the two events is 
very striking ; in both we have a peo- 
ple conquered and enslaved by masses 
pouring in from nearly the same regions, 
and impelled by the same necessities. 

Nomads like the first Mussulmans, 
and imbued like them with the irresist- 
ible force of religious conviction, the 
Israelites burst over the Promised Land, 
attracted by its natural wealth and by 
a civilization, the existence of which 
may be inferred from the Biblical 
writings. In some parts of the coun- 
try they speedily obtained a footing, 
though in others they encountered a more 
obstinate resistance than the Mussul- 
mans «lid, the federative system of the 
Canaanites lending itself better ‘to a 
prolongation of the strife, and the poli- 
tical conditions being different. 

The problem of the permanent 
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occupation of the country received the 
same solution as in the later invasion ; 
the chief thing in both cases being 
to secure the proper cultivation of 
the ground. This fact has led to 
the remark, in itself a just one, that 
the Mosaic legislation was founded on 
agriculture. But shepherds could not 
have transformed themselves in a single 
day into agriculturists; they must at 
first have made those who understood 
it produce for them the fruits of the 
land which they had divided into tribe 
territories and family fiefs. It is true 
that they expelled from the country 
certain turbulent clans who, notwith- 
standing their forced submission, for 
a long time exercised on the intruders a 
pressure not unsalutary ; and whofinally, 
with characteristic elasticity, came back 
after the disappearance of the Jews to 
the places whence they had been driven. 
But the new occupants were obliged, 
whether they wished it or not, to allow 
the bulk of the primitive inhabitants to 
remain in the country; and the pre- 
cautions of all sorts taken by the 
Jewish lawgiver to prevent the van- 
quished and the conquerors from 
mixing, lest the religious belief of the 
Jew should suffer by the contact, is 
itself a proof that they lived together 
side by side. That the aborigines, 
after troubling the religion of Israel a 
long time by their pagan superstitions, 
should end by adopting it, and by 
being mingled though not confounded 
with their conquerors, was natural 
enough ; and opinions are still divided 
as to which of these two races, allied 
in speech, abandoned its own dialect 
and adopted that of the other. 

The union was, nevertheless, not so 
complete as to prevent the Assyrians 
from easily picking out for deportation 
the families of pure Israelite race ; and 
thus depriving the country of its foreign 
aristocracy, while they left on the soil 
the serfs by whose labour it could be 
made to render tribute. For great em- 


pires did not carry on war for the barren 
pleasure of destruction (a pleasure in- 
sufficient even for barbarians), but to 
augment their wealth; and it is evi- 
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dent that such partial colonization as 
that of Samaria would have been in- 
sufficient to repeople Palestine. 

The unstable amalgam of races which, 
on the return from exile, endeavoured 
to reconstitute itself into a nation and 
even acquired some cohesion under the 
energetic rule of the Hasmoneans, could 
not escape falling to pieces when brought 
into contact with Greek influences. The 
Hellenizing spirit against which those 
who were Jews by descent and convic- 
tion had to contend, and which found 
partisans even among them, marks 
the commencement of this dissocia- 
tion. Itmade continual progress under 
the Herods, and was completed when 
the very name of Jew was struck out 
of the book of nations by the hand 
of Rome. Greco-Roman paganism had 
only to show itself in Syria to be ac- 
cepted and loved. Endowed with a 
plastic tolerance which embraced with 
astonishing ease the religious forms of 
other nations, sometimes pouring itself 
into their moulds, sometimes melting 
down their monstrous idols and re- 
making them after its own images, this 
paganism—this extra-biblical monothe- 
ism of antiquity— brought with it, 
to those who welcomed it with rap- 
turous submission, but one reforming 
element, that of «esthetics; exacted 
but one sacrifice, that of ugliness ; 
imposed but one discipline, that of 
pleasure, and one dogma, that of 
taste ; and introduced but one revela- 
tion, that of the beautiful. Full of 
consideration for the religions which 
accepted its seductions, it exercised no 
violence except upon those which re- 
sisted them. The ancient Syrophenician 
divinities, to adopt the term used in the 
Gospels, willingly consented to inhabit 
temples of exquisite architecture, where 
the only conditions of entrance were 
a Greek costume, and the assumption 
of one of the many names and attributes 
in the rich pantheon. Then it was that, 
under the stimulating action of the 
breeze from Greece and Italy, the dried- 
up flora of Semitic mythology burst 
into a thousand new perfumes and 
colours. Palestine had a large share 














in this re-awakening, and from Dan to 
Beersheba regenerated polytheism soon 
obscured the very recollection of the 
austere law of Jehovah. 

The political triumph of Christianity 
crushed this growth. The land where 
the seed of the Crucified Sower had so 
marvellously fructified ; where grew 
the first ear of that corn which 
was to be multiplied infinitely, and to 
furnish the religious needs of the world 
for centuries with the bread of the Spirit; 
the nursery of a creed whose cradle was 
a tomb, and whose flag a gibbet— 
this little land became the object of a 
special adoration, a kind of topolatry, 
when the Church mounted with Con- 
stantine the throne of the Czsars, and 
assumed the imperial diadem, after 
having worn so long the martyr’s 
crown. 

So great was this love of holy places, 
and so passionate the desire to expiate 
the cruel mysteries of which they had 
been the theatre, that during the whole 
Byzantine period Judea was overrun 
by monks, and transformed into one 
vast convent, Everywhere local pagan- 
ism had to give way to Christ return- 
ing as a master to the land of His 
birth ; but, as a final protest against the 
persecution to which they submitted, 
the pagans, driven out from their 
temples, now transformed into churches, 
took refuge in the schisms and heresies 
of which Syria was always the grand 
manufacturer. 

At this troubled period, while the 
country was agitated by the conflict be- 
tween the new propaganda and the old 
beliefs, a new element appeared on the 
scene. Islam is in fact a form of 
Christianity, most schismatic, most here- 
tical, if you will, but still Christianity, 
for many a sect of so-called Christians 
differs more than Mohammedanism does 
from certain established axioms of Chris- 
tianity. The new dogma, Christian in 
doctrine, Jewish in ritual, made up of 
laws and regulations suited to the wants 
of wandering Arab tribes, owed its 
escape from the ignominious extinction 
which befell similar sectarian creeds, to 
certain political causes. The secret of 
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its wonderful success was that it placed 
itself in opposition to Byzantium, and 
became the heart and soul of the struggle 
against official Christianity. This it was 
that gave it strength and life, and en- 
abled it to rally to its side those popu- 
lations who had only renounced pagan- 
ism and accepted Christianity under 
compulsion, and who welcomed the 
Mussulman conquest, and the supre- 
macy of the faith of Islam, as a means 
of protesting against the politico-reli- 
gious tyranny from which they had 
suffered. 

These Kooffars—an appellation de- 
rived from their living in Kefrs, the 
Arabic for villages, just as the similar 
term pagani is derived from the Latin 
pagi—would have returned to their old 
heathen creeds when once withdrawn 
from the Christian yoke ; but on this 
point the Mussulmans were inflexible ; 
they tolerated the Christians and the 
Jews as being their own spiritual fore- 
fathers, but they had inherited against 
the pagans the implacable hatred which 
animated Christianity, and which utter 
extermination could alone satisfy. 

Resigned Mussulmans under the Mus- 
sulman rule, bad Christians under the 
Christian rule, after having been fer- 
vent pagans and mediocre Jews, the 
land-tilling mountaineers of Judea, 
sons of the soil and the rock, are ready 
to become afresh whatever their masters 
of to-morrow may demand, if only they 
are allowed to remain on the land. It 
is this extraordinary attachment to the 
soil which has made and still makes 
them willing to endure everything rather 
than leave it. 

If this race has thus been able to re- 
sist, or rather to survive conquest ; if 
this stratum of humanity has been 
unchanged by the other strata which 
have been laid upon it, a fortiori has it 
been little affected by the many ephe- 
meral invasions, the human deluges, 
which have overrun Palestine from time 
to time. The wave swept away every- 
thing that tried to stop it, but could 
make no impression on this imperme- 
able stratum over which it ran foaming, 
and which emerged intact as soon as it 
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had passed. The invasion which most 
resembled a conquest, and at one mo- 
ment threatened to reverse the desti- 
nies of Palestine, was the occupation of 
the Crusaders; but it was too short- 
lived to have any effect on the Arab ways 
of thought and feeling already impressed 
upon the people. It merely left here and 
there what may be called an anthropo- 
logical trace of its passage; and the 
yellow hair and blue eyes which some- 
times even at the present day the 
astonished traveller may see beneath a 
Bedaween kefeeyeh or a fellah turban, 
are the sole legacy of the Crusader to 
the people of Syria. 

We have, therefore, arrived at the 
conclusion that the fellaheen of Pales- 
tine, taken as a whole, are the mo- 
dern representatives of those old tribes 
which the Israelites found settled in 
the country, such as the Canaanites, 
Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, Philis- 
tines, Edomites, &c. In what propor- 
tion these various tribes are now repre- 
sented, and whether they were preceded 
by a still older autochthonous popula- 
tion—Anakim, Horites, &c., are ques- 
tions which, in the existing state of 
science, it:would be useless to enter into. 
But though this race, or rather conglo- 
meration of races, which may be desig- 
nated, for want of a better, by the 
vague title of pre-Israelite, still sur- 
vives beneath its Mohammedan ex- 
terior, it has not remained unin- 
fluenced during the lapse of centuries 
by the many events and circumstances 
that have happened in Palestine. Each 
successive change in the social and poli- 
tical condition of the country has more 
or less affected it in various ways ; and 
we must not be surprised, when studying 
the fellaheen, at finding Jewish, Hellenic, 
Rabbinic, Christian, and Mussulman 
reminiscences mingled pell-mell and in 
the quaintest combinations, with traits 
which bring us back to the most remote 
and obscure periods of pre-Israelite 
existence. 

It is very difficult to sift this farrago, 
and determine to what epoch each part 
belongs ; the more so because chronology, 
the perspective of history, is as entirely 
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ignored and even hated by the popular 
mind, as was ordinary perspective by 
the primitive artists, and the difficulty is 
increased by the fact that the same tra- 
dition has often—like those re-stamped 
coins which are at once the joy and 
the despair of numismatists—received 
impress after impress from the successive 
coiners who have left their effigies on 
Palestine. 

Although criticism is at present un- 

able thoroughly to analyse these com- 
plex products, we must not cease col- 
lecting them, remembering that all the 
changes in a tradition are in themselves 
the surest proof of its antiquity and 
of its spontaneous development. It 
may be that in ascertaining the differ- 
ence between the written story and the 
legend we may be able some day to 
calculate, by a sort of ideal triangu- 
lation, how far they are both from 
the truth. Meanwhile science is for- 
tunate in having ascertained the fact 
that there still exist in Palestine, 
not only some remains of the old 
Semitic polytheism—as I urged six 
years ago in the Revue de Instruction 
Publique, and which no one will deny 
now—but also that there are relics, still 
to be recognised, of Biblical tradition, 
just as in our fairy tales are found frag- 
ments of the Aryan mythology. 
, The astonishing way in which the 
peasants have preserved the names of 
places is a good instance of this, and 
is also a proof in favour of the argu- 
ment that they themselves are un- 
changed. It is worthy of remark in 
passing that the ethnic name, that is, 
the name by which the inhabitants are 
known, and which is derived from the 
locality, is very often more archaic in 
form than the name of the place itself. 
There are many examples of this in 
teresting fact which may prove very 
useful in testing the accuracy of pro- 
posed identifications. 

The tenacity with which old religious 
customs have been kept up is another 
remarkable circumstance. Not only have 
the fellaheen, as Robinson conjectured, 
preserved by the erection of their Mus- 
sulman kubbehs, and their fetishism 

















for certain large isolated trees, the site 
and the souvenir of the hill sanctuaries 
and shady groves, which were marked 
out for the execration of the Israelites 
on their entry into the Promised Land ; 
but they pay them almost the same 
veneration as did the Canaanite hooffars, 
whose descendants they are. These 
makoms, as Deuteronomy calls them, 
which Manasseh rebuilt, and against 
which the prophets in vain exhausted 
their invectives, are word for word, 
thing for thing, the Arabic makams, 
whose little white-topped cupolas are 
dotted so picturesquely over the moun- 
tain horizon of central Judea. 

In order to conceal their suspicious 
origin, these fellah sanctuaries have 
been placed under the protection of the 
purest Mohammedan orthodoxy, by 
becoming the tombs or shrines of 
sheykhs, welys, and nebys—elders, saints, 
or prophets—deceased in the odour of 
sanctity. But there are numerous in- 
dications of their true origin beneath 
this simple disguise. For instance, the 
name given to them is often the same as 
that of the locality, and is not merely a 
simple name, but a personification, or 
deification, if I may say so, of the place 
itself ; for many legends show that, in 
the eyes of the peasants, the neby or 
prophet has given his own name to the 
place. 

This close connection of names and 
places is found in the Pheenician and 
Canaanite mythology, which is remark- 
able for the number of its local divinities, 
and it helps to explain why Moses, not 
content with ordering the destruction 
of the pagan sanctuaries, insisted upon 
the abolition of the names. A methodical 
search for these makams is, therefore, of 
the greatest importance, because their 
names will enable us to fix the site of 
cities of which not only the ruins, but 
the very remembrance has disappeared. 

Another point of religious resem- 
blance is the worship of female divini- 
ties which we know was common among 
the Canaanites, and is still practised, 
many modern kubbehs being consecrated 
to women. In certain cases there is 
duality : the wely, or the neby, being 
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venerated in conjunction with a woman, 
who passes generally for his sister or his 
daughter. This relationship, originally 
conjugal, which has been changed by the 
Mussulmans into one of consanguinity, 
offers an equivalent of the sexual sym- 
metry of those Phcenician couples so 
clearly brought to light by M. de Vogiie. 

Many of these sacred places are open 
to the sky, and nearly surrounded by a 
wall of stone—a veritable haram. Others 
are in natural or artificial caverns, One 
evening, for instance, I was most posi- 
tively refused permission to stable my 
horse in a grotto consecrated to Sheykh 
Madkur, because the wely would in- 
fallibly have shown his displeasure by 
killing the beast. The Aboo N‘sair 
venerate, not far from Mar Saba, a 
great stone—Hajar ed Dawitre—which 
they say was once metamorphosed 
into a camel in order to carry across the 
desert the father of their race. This 
practice of worshipping an animated 
stone—the betyle—is confirmed by cer- 
tain modern practices analogous to 
those formerly in use, ¢.g., the liturgic 
unction which is still performed with 
henna over the porch of a kubbeh, the 
fellaheen touching the lintel respectfully, 
and asking the wely for destoor—i.e., 
permission to enter. Some even avoid 
profaning the threshold by stepping 
over instead of on it, like the wor- 
shippers of Dagon when entering his 
temple. 

These rustic sanctuaries are crowded 
with rude ex-voto offerings; and the 
sacred trees, loaded with rags tied to 
their branches by pious hands, are 
familiar to every traveller in Palestine. 
In the Lubbehs are placed lighted lamps, 
a practice alluded to in the sixth chap- 
ter of the Book of Baruch: while the 
various points on the surrounding hills 
whence the makam is visible are marked 
by meshdhids, small pyramids of stone 
which are the mergamas(acervi Mercurii) 
of Proverbs. 

The fellaheen attribute to these local 
divinities a supernatural power of work- 
ing miracles altogether contrary to the 
principles of Islam. Not only do they 
adore but they dread these holy per- 
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sonages, and have for them that horror 
sacer which is the mark of true religious 
adoration. A makam is a place of in- 
violable sanctity. No one would dare 
to touch a thing or person on its 
sacred soil. An infidel may sleep there 
in perfect safety, provided he does 
not break through any of the re- 
quired religious observances. I have 
often, when travelling, for the sake of 
economy, without tent or baggage, taken 
advantage of this prerogative, and ex- 
perienced, after a long and fatiguing 
day, the delicious sensation—from an 
archzologist’s point of view—of passing 
the night on the bare but holy floor of 
one of these Arab sanctuaries, haunted 
and guarded by the shades of the Ca- 
naanite Baals and Ashtoreths. 

But the best proof of the religious 
character of this feeling, and of the 
deep hold it has upon the fellaheen 
is to be found in the oaths most 
commonly used by them. The word 
Allah (God) is for ever on their lips, 
and the formula “wa haiat Allah,’ based 
upon the Hebrew hai Llohim, is used 
to attest truth or falsehood without 
the slightest hesitation. They swear 
fluently, and perjure themselves with- 
out scruple, by the light, by the life of 
their souls, by their heads, by the heads 
of their companions, by the Temple 
of Jerusalem (Haram esh Shereef), by 
the Sakhra, or sacred rock on which 
stood the altar, &c. ; oaths which were 
lavished with equal prodigality by the 
Jews, and bitterly censured by our 
Lord. But, and this is the remarkable 
point, if we wish to bind them by a 
serious oath, it is sufficient to make 
them take it on their local sanctuary, 
and then it is extremely rare to find 
them faithless or bearing false witness. 

Many other significant facts might be 
brought forward; such as the propi- 
tiatory sacrifices made by the fellaheen, 
the ceremonies attending which seem 
borrowed from the Phcenician ritual; 
their superstitions about the moon ; the 
amulets, magical hands, and eyes of Osiris 
in Hebron enamel, made after the method 
of the Pheenician glass-workers ; their 
fétes, their parables, their tales, their old 


songs in strange Arabic, the peculiari- 
ties of their dialect, in which the vocalisa- 
tion strangely resembles the Masoretic 
punctuation of Hebrew, &c. But 
I will pass on, without dwelling upon 
these, to one or two examples of what 
may be called veritable echoes of the 
Bible. 

Here is the history of Samson as it is 
told to-day at Sar’a, Ain Shemés, and 
Artoof, that is to say, on the very scene 
of the exploits of that hero :—Aboo 
Meizar, called by some Abool Azem, 
but known to all under the name 
Shamshoun el Jebbar, originally of 
Sara, and brother of a certain Neby 
Samet, whose monument is shown in 
those parts, was purblind. In the 
Rumeyleh, the old name of a part 
of the city of Ain Shemés, stood a 
church. Aboo Meizar said to his com- 
patriots, “ What will you give me if I 
destroy the church and kill the 
Christians?” “The quarter of the 
revenue of the country,” they replied. 
Upon this Aboo Meizar went down to 
the Rumeyleh, entered the church where 
the Christians were assembled at prayer, 
and crying, “Ya Rabb!” (O Lord!) 
gave a great kick to the column which 
supported the edifice. Down it fell, 
burying beneath its ruins Aboo Meizar 
and the Christians. The inhabitants 
of Sara came to look for his body, and 
easily recognised it because, as he had 
told them would be the case, he was 
stretched on his back, while all the 
Christians lay face downwards. His 
makam stands on the very spot at Sara 
where they buried him; and the 
Sheyhk attached to its service, who 
resides at Beit Atab, still receives a 
quarter of all the olives grown between 
Deir Eban and Ain Shemés—indeed 
a fellah who once refused to pay these 
additional dues is reported to have 
pressed blood instead of oil from his 
olives :—while it is even now a common 
saying among the old people of the 
village that “ between Sar’a and Bayt el 
Jemal was killed Shamshoun el Jebbar.” 
It may be remarked, in passing, that 
this saying, if compared with the verse in 
the Book of Judges which places the 
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tomb of Samson between Zorah and 
Eshtaol, would tend to fix the site of 
the latter city, hitherto undiscovered, 
at Bayt el Jemal. Another fragment of 
this same legend has lighted on the head 
of a certain Neby Hosha, venerated at 
Eshou, not far from Sar’a. This neby, 
born at Bayt Nabala, being one day pur- 
sued by a troup of his foes the Kooffars, 
took refuge at Eshou, and crying, “ It is 
here that I am doomed to die,” sat down, 
threw his chram over his shoulder and 
expired. A wooden sabre, with which 
he is said to have slain his enemies, is 
still shown at the makam at Eshou. 
This story may be compared with an 
incident in the travels of a Jewish 
pilgrim of the middle ages, Isaac Chelo, 
who saw at Sar’a the tomb of Samson, 
where they still preserved the ass’s 
jawbone with which he killed the 
Philistines. 

Turn next to the modern legend in 
which are embodied confused but un- 
doubted traces of the taking of Jericho 
by Joshua, and the standing still of 
the sun. It varies in many curious 
ways from the Bible-story; but the 
following is the pith of it as told to 
me in the plain of Jericho:—Not far 
from the site of the City of Palms are 
the ruins of the City of Brass, so called 
because it was once surrounded by seven 
walls of brass; and a little farther off 
is the makam of the Imam Ali, son of 
Aboo Taleb, a sanctuary open to the sky, 
and the object of extraordinary venera- 
tion, in the surrounding country. This 
city, then belonging to the Kooffars, 
was besieged by the Imam Aboo Taleb. 
Mounted on his horse Meimoon, he 
made the round of the city and over- 
threw the seven walls of brass one 
after another by blowing upon them. 
Then began a terrific combat, and as 
the day was drawing to a close, and the 
infidels were about to profit by the dark- 
ness in order to escape, the Imam Ali 
cried out to the sun, “ Return upon thy 
steps, O thou blessed one!” Immedi- 
ately, with the permission of the Most 
High, the sun, which was about to set 
behind the mountain came back to the 
east ; whereupon the Imam Ali ordered 
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his servant Eblal, who at that moment 
was on the opposite mountain, at the 
foot of which is now situated the makam, 
to sound the call for the morning prayer, 
and proceeded to complete the rout of 
the pagans with great carnage, and to 
utterly destroy their city; those who 
escaped the slaughter being annihilated 
by wasps. Since that time the two 
mountains which figure in the story 
bear respectively the names of the Moun- 
tain of the Return, and the Mountain 
of Eblal the Muezzin. 

Lastly, listen to the tragic history of 
the Levite of Ephraim and his wife at 
Gibeah. This is how it was told me by 
an old fellah on the very place itself, 
which is still called Jaba :—A Christian 
of Bethlehem was on his way with his 
wife or his daughter to Tayyibeh, and 
stopped, as night was beginning to fall, 
to sleep at Jabi. While they slept cer- 
tain men of the town came to the house 
and violated the woman, who was found 
dead in the morning. The Christian cut 
the corpse into two pieces, and sent one 
to Tayyibeh, and the other to Mukhmas, 
to the people of his own religion. These 
rose immediately. One band came from 
the east, the other from the west. The 
first, pretending to fly, drew the people 
of Jaba out of their town; and thus 
caught between the two hosts, they 
were all slaughtered. The massacre 
took plate in the plain called El Merj 
fil Moonka, between Jaba and the com- 
mencement of the Wady Bab esh Shab. 
To this day the wheat grows to a great 
height on this accursed spot, but pro- 
duces no grain. 

These examples of what may be 
called phantoms of the past are 
enough to show how much the peasant 
of Palestine, in preserving his own 
identity, has done for the past history 
of his race and nation. But living 
side by side with this obstinately 
conservative peasant, there is, para- 
doxical as it may appear,a class yet 
more conservative who defend even more 
vigilantly, and guard with greater attach- 
ment the ancient forms and beliefs—I 
mean the women. This curious circum- 
stance has often been remarked _ other 
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countries, but nowhere is it more strongly 
marked than in Palestine. There the 
women have continued to be the deposi- 
taries of old memories which you would 
vainly seek for among the men. They are 
indeed behind their husbands by several 
centuries: and the disdain with which 
a fellah, if you speak to him of certain 
curious customs among the women, 
replies, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“ Shoughl nisoudn !” (women’s affairs), is 
itself enough to show how true this is. 
It would be extremely interesting 
to examine closely these daughters of 
Canaan, to study their special customs, 
their funeral dances, their marriage and 
mourning songs, their prejudices, their 
peculiar legends, their habitual forms 
of expression, and a variety of other 
matters, down to the details of their 
toilet, which Isaiah denounces as the 
arsenal of idolatry. Besides, it is among 
the women—in the often charming pat- 
terns with which they tattoo themselves ; 
in the simple paintings with which their 
pious hands love to decorate the walls 
of the sacred monuments ; in the mar- 
vellous embroidery of their veils and 
robes ; in their elegant, shield-shaped 
dishes, made of coloured and twisted 
straw ; in the forms of the vessels for 
water and grain, the fabrication of which 
has remained their monopoly ; in the 
patterns of their jewels and their painted 
boxes, which they have perpetuated re- 
ligiously in the bazaars by refusing to 
buy any other kind—that we shall find 
what artistic traces yet remain of a 
people who never really possessed any 
art but of the most rudimentary kind. 
Ample indeed is the harvest which 
one might hope to reap upon this 
feminine soil. But unfortunately the 
explorer has to encounter the almost 
insurmountable obstacle of sex. No- 
thing is more difficult for a European 
than to associate in the slightest degree 
with the fellah woman, although they do 
not, like the women of the towns, cover 
their faces with a veil, but merely draw 
their long blue sleeve over the mouth. It 
is no question of modesty or morality ; 
these are sentiments which have always 
been, and are still, but little known in 
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the East. It is rather an instinctive feel- 
ing of mistrust towards a stranger, than 
any shyness of him asa man. And yet 
they do not seem to avoid him de- 
signedly ; they will often readily render 
him small services, and address him as 
“my brother,” and will willingly enter 
into conversation in certain cases; but 
let him make the slightest attempt to 
put any question, or betray ever so 
discreet an inclination to get behind 
the scenes, they take fright at once 
at a curiosity which they do not un- 
derstand, and their confidence, gained 
for a moment, takes wing like a fright- 
ened bird. It requires a woman to ap- 
proach this wild flock ; and a European 
woman! prepared to penetrate, without 
the aid of an interpreter, into the— 
what shall I say?—the harem of their 
ideas and their traditions, would carry 
off a load of scientific plunder far more 
precious than anything to be found in 
the uninteresting seraglios of Constan- 
tinople and Cairo. 

There are in certain corners of the 
globe races which have had the un- 
enviable privilege of undergoing no 
change, not even for the better. These 
the historian would like to preserve for 
his own purposes, in their archaic in- 
tegrity, as fields of study, if not of experi- 
ment, and as akind of laboratory in which 
he could observe at leisure the pheno- 
mena of human evolution. But, unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately, such 
day-dreams are always destined to be 
upset by the progress of civilization, 
which everywhere, sooner or later, 
sweeps away the ruins of the past to 
make room for the future. Palestine, 
so long spared, is already undergoing 
the common lot. A strong current of 
immigration from central Europe has 
for some time set in upon it, and a few 
years will do what centuries have not 
been able to effect. 

There is no time to be lost. Already 
the first note of menace has been 
sounded, and a projected railway from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, warns us to make 

1 This has been already done to a certain 
extent by our countrywomen Miss Rogers and 
Mrs, Finn.—Ep. 
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haste and accomplish the laborious task 
of exploration, and perfect a complete 
inventory of the historic and scientific 
treasures of this unique country, before 
it has been deprived of every relic and 
memorial of the past. It will be too 
late when, on the spot where the cry of 
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Rachel mourning for her children still 
lingers, we hear in mocking echo the 
shrill scream of the railway whistle, 
and the loud shout of “ Bethléhem/ Dix 
minutes darrét! Les voyageurs pour 
la Mer Morte changent de voiture !” 


C. CLeRMONT-GANNEAU. 


HAUNTING EYES. 


(For Music.) 


In the hour I first beheld thee, 
Soft thy kindly glances fell, 

And my heart bowed down before thee, 
As beneath a magic Spell. 

Since that time, like some sweet phantom, 
In my home thy form doth rise, 

And where’er my sad gaze wanders, 
There I meet thy haunting eyes! 


Oh, those eyes! their lovely shadow 
Stole the light of life away, 

And my heart, in languid dreaming, 
Idly pines from day to day. 

Vain the evening’s dewy coolness, 
Vain the calm of midnight skies ; 
Even with darkness closing round me, 
Still I see those haunting eyes ! 


CaroLinE Norton. 














Aw Anglo-Indian station is not unlike the 
settlement, in a new colony, of a large 
well-to-do family, ever sending out fresh 
shoots to cluster round the parent stem. 
It would be too much to say that the 
members of a station have their goods 
in common, but it is quite within the 
fact to say that there is little of what 
can be termed property, movable or 
immovable, which is not virtually held 
in common in these little communities, 
and to which every man who is “re- 
ceived in the society” of the station, is 
not welcome according to his need. The 
social gatherings, which centre as a 
tule in the civil officer, are held on 
some well-understood plan ; the break- 
fast table, tiffin table, dinner table, are 
open to all comers. The latest new 
book goes through the station, nobody’s 
property in particular, pay for it who 
might. The newspaper is handed from 
house to house. A new choice fruit or 
flower or shrub is soon in every garden 
after it has once found a place in one. 
I was at a station in Beerbhoom where 
the magistrate sent round his watch 
every Sunday morning, at once as an 
invitation to church and to regulate 
the station time. A stranger arriving 
with an introduction to anyone, is 
generally considered the guest of all— 
the effort to make his stay agreeable is 
the duty and pleasure of all, and if 
there are no feuds astir, he may be as 
happy as the climate and the mosquitos 
will permit him to be, with every door 
open and every hand stretched forth 
with a hearty welcome. In old times, 
old Indians say, this fact was more 
marked, but at all events it is still 
marked enough for anyone who is satis- 
fied with a rare order and degree of 
courtesy and kindness. Be the station 
large or small, the rule is the same 
from year to year. 

The magistrate, if genial and active, 
is the centre of the community in 
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one sense, the chaplain or missionary, 
if there is one, is so in another, while 
the doctor is an entity whom neither 
rich nor poor care to disregard; the 
three or two, as the case may be, 
form the executive ministry of the 
place, with the wife of one of the 
ministry as lady patroness, general ad- 
viser, the standard of taste, the referee 
in cases too knotty for the masculine 
intellect. Ifa fancy ball is in view, the 
lady patroness decides its scope and 
character, the place, the time, and often 
even the dresses. It is chivalry— 
Burke’s “unbought grace of life ”—in 
India. I was amused and interested 
at Cawnpore by hearing a group of 
young men discussing the style of their 
dresses for that great institution of 
Anglo-India, a cotton ball, to be held 
at the United Service Club at Lucknow 
an evening or two later. ‘“ What is 
your character?” “ Not quite sure yet 
—I am to see Mrs. So-and-so to-morrow 
morning—what’s yours?” Oh, mine’s 
the so-and-so; Mrs. So-and-so is to 
choose the colours ;” thus the pleasant 
genial chatter ran. A cotton ball is in 
itself worth a few words of description. 
First, it is essentially a fancy ball, no 
one must be there “out of costume,” 
unless as a special favour. Secondly, 
every dress must be of calico, which the 
native tailors make up with wonderful 
taste and skill. The Station pays a com 
pliment to Manchester in the cotton, 
secures very pretty dresses for one night, 
and avoids getting into debt, as it cer- 
tainly would not if the scene were trans- 
ferred to May Fair. I was courteously 
invited to join the little party from 
Cawnpore, without paying attention to 
the calico rule, and I gladly accepted the 
invitation, with the intention, besides 
seeing the festive meeting, of wandering 
once again over scenes which never can 
be lost from human history. Strange 
thoughts arise as one is carried—I had 
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almost said “whirled,” but the word 
would scarcely apply to a train whose 
speed is only fifteen miles an hour— 
over the sacred river, from Cawnpore in 
the north-west provinces, to Lucknow, 
city of palaces and capital of Oude. 
You can drive over the river now on a 
bridge of boats, for a rupee; we had 
once a very different price to pay 
for the crossing. That thought comes 
uppermost I should say, in most 
minds, unless habit, the monotony of 
the scene, and the enervating influence 
of aclimate which is powerful enough 
to make sad havoc of sentiment, have 
driven all thought of the past and the 
future away. We had gay stories. 
One gentleman told of the train having 
been stopped on this line to catch a 
native who had thrown a stone at one 
of the carriages; how the delinquent 
stared, motionless, as he saw the engine 
“ backing,” then how at last he ran, with 
the angry but amused sahibs after him, 
like hounds after a hare, and finally 
how he was captured and taken to 
prison. In such manner the time was 
spent ; but then, as afterwards on the 
return journey, at every stoppage the 
younger gentlemen left their carriages as 
on a common impulse, to look to the 
ladies, young or otherwise. “Did the 
ladies want anything !—lemonade, soda, 
sandwiches, leg of Indian fowl, dish 
of English tin meat?” Such is the 
freemasonry of Anglo-Indian life. Some 
of the passengers were military, some 
belonged to the Civil Service, some were 
merchants, some planters, some gentle- 
men with no occupation in particular. 
All seemed merry ; but a company I had 
been in a short time previously would 
have convinced even a sceptic that 
Anglo-Indian life is often saddest when 
the laugh is loud. It might be, as I re- 
member, acompany of eighteen, more or 
less ; there was not one person present 
who had met all his or her brothers and 
sisters for ten, for fifteen, for twenty 
years, as the case might be—-none 
within ten years. We had husbands so 
long absent from their wives as scarcely 
to know them again, fathers, whose chil- 
dren last seen as boys and girls, were 
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now men and women. These remarks 
were made hurriedly, sadly ; then the 
conversation was turned, by common 
consent, to “ Dave Carson’s” (a comic 
singer’s) last jokes, to horses, dogs, 
prima donnas, anything but partings and 
meetings and homes broken up never to 
be homes again. There were about 300 
persons at the calico ball. One gentle- 
man, in gown and wig represented a bar- 
rister—he was taken for Dr. Kenealy, 
and possibly was flattered. Another, 
a Bengalee baboo, eschewed dancing, 
looked grave, critical, mockingly, and 
but for a certain twinkle in the corner 
of his eye, which seemed scarcely 
Bengalee, I should have asked his 
Hindoo opinion of the ball. At length 
he said—“ None of my friends know 
me.” Then you are English?” “Of 
course I am; what do you take me 
for?” Here was a gentleman dressed a 
little too well for his own satisfaction. 
We had, in pretty and _ graceful 
attire, ladies as Britannia, Columbia, a 
French peasant, the Colleen Bawn, the 
White Cat, the Queen of Hearts, the 
Witch, a Sicilian Peasant, &c.; young 
men representing periods long before 
Cottonopolis had discovered that 
cotton is king, and then assisted to 
prove, with a great kindred nation in 
the convulsion of a civil war, that 
cotton, after all, is not yet quite 
king, even of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Such is an Anglo-Indian cotton ball— 
dancing till four in the morning, some 
perhaps till six ; then back to the ever- 
lasting routine of the Indian wheel. 

I have no wish to retell any part of 
the fearful story of Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore. History does enough when it 
gives bare facts—pictures it cannot 
give—of that terrible time when both 
places, and the drear and now weird 
highway to and over the river that 
divides them, took a niche from which 
many centuries will not displace them 
in the records of the life and death, 
the sorrows and sufferings, of men. 
The Well at Cawnpore ; the Residency 
at Lucknow, where Henry Lawrence 
fought and died; the fearful plot of 
ground, the “ Secundra Bagh” (garden), 
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where 2,000 rebel Sepoys were cooped 
up and cut to pieces (one of the fear- 
fulest scenes ever known); the grave 
of Havelock far away from European 
residents, but never in the least dese- 
crated by native of India, tell, asno pen 
ever can tell, their own tale of horror 
and heroism. 

Like the Coliseum at Rome, or the 
ruins of Pompeii, these are spots 
whereon to sit and think—to dream, it 
may be—rather than to take notes or 
point morals. Every stone in that 
ruined Residency; every shrub round 
Havelock’s quiet grave ; every sod in 
that wide waste once known as the 
beautiful Secundra Bagh, speaks elo- 
quently to Englishmen, and may pos- 
sibly speak eloquently to some other 
ruling race when our raj has passed 
away. Of Lucknow you may still say 
that it is a city of palaces and baghs ; 
but the beauty of palace and bagh are 
little to any one of our race, impressed 
with a sense of what, within human 
memory, was done there. It is difficult 
to persuade one’s-self that amid those 
scenes over which the green foliage now 
waves so luxuriantly, and over. which 
the monotonous sea of human life flows so 
incessantly from morning till night, deeds 
of daring and devotion unsurpassed in 
human history were so recently done. 

I think the fancy ball, to which refer- 
ence is made above, was on a Monday ; at 
all events it was early in the week. On 
the previous Sunday I had been at a 
service which I thought, and think 
still, would have surprised some who 
suppose that the Church of England 
has now no hold on the affection of 
Englishmen, The choir was composed 
of soldiers and their little boys. Every 
one in the Church seem: d to “ respond,” 
and to bow low at the name of our 
Lord. The hymn, “ Abide with me,” 
came from every lip—congregational 
worship in the truest sense. It was 
impossible to look upon the faces of the 
ladies and children—in many cases re- 
markably sweet, and fresh as an English 
rose in spring—without thinking of 
other ladies and children who had 
been there before them, and who now 
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lie silent in the Sacred Well. The 
sermon, chaste and solemn, was from 
a text which has given consolation to 
many ages of men, and which some 
believe will give consolation to ages yet 
to come, while time endures : “ When 
ye pray, say, ‘Our Father.” The 
preacher, the military chaplain, had no 
sectarian or unkind word for any one. 
Gently he pointed to the Christian’s 
rock and refuge, and the words appeared 
to fall like the music of that sweet hymn 
of Mr, Lyte’s, on every ear. Chris- 
tian services are often very solemn in 
India; and certainly those of the 
Church of England are second te none 
in solemnity, in earnestness, in that 
humility which affects neither devotion 
nor self-righteousness. It is not that 
there is revivalism or display, but 
rather that there is peace, as when the 
Master stilled the waves, and there was 
a calm. Many an Englishman and 
Englishwoman in India attend their 
Church, as Charles Lamb found himself 
strolling into a Friends’ Meeting House 
long after the cord that once bound 
him to Quakerism had been broken, for 
an hour of rest from the world and all 
its affairs. In Cawnpore the feeling is 
intensified, for the place and its history 
never can be kept out of mind; the 
beautiful face over the Well tells us in 
enduring marble, as every true preacher 
of the Gospel of Christ tells us in words 
that more easily pass away, to forget 
and forgive, and above all, not even in 
thought, to identify the innocent with 
the guilty—tells us also that if we have 
much to forgive we have also much that 
needs forgiving. All veritable states- 
men teach, and must, as_ statesmen, 
teach the same lesson. 

Few things are more suggestive in 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and other notable 
places during the Mutiny, than the varied 
accounts now given there of the same 
facts. I noticed this on a first visit, 
but still more so on a second, made at 
a time when men of mark and respon- 
sibility believed that we had at last 
caught the real Nana. I lived for a 
time on the very site of the massacre, 
in full view of the Memorial Gardens ; 
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yet even there I found a dozen different 
stories as to the tragic places close at 
hand. People gravely tell you, too, that 
Europeans rarely saw the Nana, in the 
days of his splendour, of his profuse 
entertainments of “the Station ;’ that 
he had a budmash (substitute) dressed 
up to resemble him and deceive the 
Sahibs and the Meme Sahibs, who 
thought they were the guest of a chief, 
while in reality they were entertained 
by some obscure person. Scarcely two 
stories are alike. In going through the 
Memorial Gardens, with a well-informed 
gentleman, I was surprised to find that 
he was unable to say where ran the 
path, or no-path, along which the 
bodies of our poor countrywomen, and 
of their dear little children, were taken 
to the fearful Well. It was no idle 
or morbid curiosity that caused me 
to put the question. I was simply 
interested in knowing how completely 
the native gift of silence had beaten us. 
What was then moorland is now an 
exquisite garden of several acres, with 
groves and flowers, to which Bishop 
Heber’s “ balmy ” would indeed apply, 
and with graves and tombstones, here 
and there, to which an Englishman 
involuntarily raises his hat. You 
need no prompter, no knowledge 
of exact locality, to induce reverence. 
At the entrance to the Garden, how- 
ever, your horse must be put on slow 
paces, as at a funeral. Such is the 
proper rule. Everything is restrained, 
solemn. The very children know 
that they are on more than ordinarily 
sacred ground ; they never romp as in 
an English cemetery or churchyard. 
Assuredly there must be in Cawnpore 
many men who know every incident of 
those dark days ; men who could throw 
light on much that is hidden ; yet the 
chances are that that light never will 
be thrown. A couple of years or so 
ago I met in Cawnpore an Englishman 
of average intelligence, an old resident, 
who could not even tell me which of 
the Ghauts was the one where Wheeler’s 
brave band died; where one of the 
noblest struggles of Anglo-Saxon history 
was brought to a close. It was no 
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affectation; he did not know; never 
had wished to probe the story be- 
low the surface. Directly opposite to 
where I took these notes, but on the 
other side of the Gardens, there is a 
road along which, while I wrote, on a 
calm still evening, the band ofan English 
regiment passed playing “‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales.” It was a trifling 
incident, no doubt; but it did not 
seem trifling there. It sounded over 
the Memorial Gardens of Cawnpore like 
an assertion of Empire, and I thought 
of Empire which may some day mean 
prosperity and peace to India. Of 
course I refer merely to the air, played 
by a military band. “Rule Britannia” 
would have been equally suggestive. 
One other note only I care to tran- 
scribe as illustrative of this memorable 
place, and of the station life of India. 
I went out one morning very early, on 
the courteous invitation of the manager 
in Cawnpore of the Bank of Bengal, 
Mr. Carr, to visit the native cotton-mar- 
ket, to which that gentleman’s banking 
relations led him. Covent Garden is 
curious to look upon in the early morn- 
ing, but here the scene is far more 
curious. First we came to the vegetable 
and grain markets, immense stores for 
transmission to all parts of India. Hun- 
dreds of bullock carts, donkeys, camels, 
&c., were there, and there was, of course, 
a babel of sounds only to be heard 
in the East. The scene was not unlike 
those at the great depots of grain during 
the Bengal famine. Next we arrived 
at a square so large and in such an 
array of disorder that having left a 
carriage on one side we had great 
difficulty in finding it again amid the 
wilderness of life and of vehicles of 
every kind and name. All round the 
inclosure are those low Indian ware- 
houses called go-downs, forming the 
complete square, and one of the great 
cotton-markets of India. The gentleman 
who accompanied me seemed to have 
the right of entryto every go-down, to dip 
his hand into this or that bale, and to 
question every one he met, rights of 
which he liberally availed himself, with 
the most perfect and frank concurrence of 
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the merchants. In many single go-downs 
we found as many as two or three hun- 
dred bales of cotton for sale, although 
the market was not what is counted a 
full one, nor the season sufliciently ad- 
vanced for the most eager trade, and the 
new crop was not an average one. We 
were a little too early in the morn- 
ing for the great merchants, but the 
sales were going on briskly, and the 
property changing hands after the 
manner of the East, with apparent 
slowness (higgling, chaffering, and so 
forth), but with real rapidity looking to 
the general effect. The warehouses are 
the property of native merchants, many 
of them men of great wealth, some 
millionaires, but the wealthiest hardly 
distinguishable in the street from the 
poorest men one met. Many of the 
sellers were also cultivators brought 
together from all parts of India by the 
attraction of trade, silent or voluble 
at the right time, skilled hereditary 
traders. The market has the appear- 
ance of a great mystery. Often the 


purchases are made, without a word, by 
some extraordinary manipulation of 
terms with the hands, behind the 
backs of seller and buyer, no bystander 
knowing in the least what is transpir- 


ing. Like everything else in India the 
charm of secrecy underlies and pervades 
all business transactions. As one in- 
stance of this love for what is secret, 
freemasons may be pleased to know that 
when other buildings in Cawnpore 
were pillaged or destroyed during the 
Mutiny, the masonic lodge was spared. 
It was secret, and hence holy. A man’s 
daily muntra, or prayer, his especial 
god, his books, his sacred language, 
his occupation, his household, the 
name of his wife, are secret. The young 
Brahmin has his especial teacher, a 
father confessor who goes to the very 
marrow of the young man’s life, under 
a veil which no power of man can lift. 
So is it even in trade. 

Passing for the present some other 
stations, it may be useful to glance at 
Scindia’s country, his great fort at Gwa- 
lior, and his new palace at Lushkur, re- 
ferred to in the former of these papers. 
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The entire district is one memorable 
in the Mutiny. There was a time indeed 
when the balance seemed to rest here, 
and when defeat, or unfaithfulness on 
the part of our allies,would have meant 
at least extreme danger to British rule. 
The Times of the period said :— 


When the mutimes broke out, Scindia 
and Holkar, whose territories are contermi- 
nous and closely adjacent to the disturbed 
districts, remained faithful to our cause, and 
the former, who was by far the most powerful 
of the two, displayed considerable judgment 
as well as loyalty in the policy he pursued. In 
virtue of the arrangements subsisting between 
himself and the British Government, he main- 
tuined from the revenues of his Principality a 
compact and well-disciplined force of more 
than 5,000 men, as a ‘ Contingent’ available 
in aid of the Bengal Army. ‘This force, now 
so notorious under the name of the Gwalior 
Contingent, was organized and officered ex- 
actly like our own Sepoy Regiments, and 
proved true to its model in all respects by 
joining in the mutiny at a very early period. 
Scindia’s measures were taken with great 
ability. Like other Native Princes in his 
position he retained in his pay, and under 
his independent control, a certain military 
force over and above the contingent due to the 
Bengal establishment, and this force he played 
off against the mutincers. 


And again, a little later :— 


Holkar, also, like Scindia, though ‘in a 
less conspicuous degree, has been our steady 
ally, and the Rajah of Puttialla rendered us 
services of such critical importance that it 
would be hard to exaggerate them. Delhi, 
the scene of our life-and-death grapple, stands 
midway between Puttialla and Gwalior, and 
while Scindia was neutralizing the treason of 
the Contingent, the Puttialla chief, on the 
other side, was contributing his utmost to the 
sustenance and reinforcement of Sir Archdale 
Wilson’s army. It is to this Rajah, and others 
in the same district, that we are indebted for 
our supplies during the siege, and for the 
facilities of communication which enabled the 
requisite succours to come down from the 
Punjab. ‘To remunerate these chieftains with 
becoming munificence would be an act not only 
of justice but of prudence, for they have 
shown themselves able not only to appreciate 
British rule, hut to support it sagaciously and 
courageously in times of peril. 

In June 1858 the Commander-in-Chief 
notified in a general order his “ high gratifi- 
cation” that the town and fort of Gwalior had 
been conquered by Major-General Sir Hugh 
Rose, on the 19th inst., after a general action, 
in which the rebels, who had usurped the 
authority of Maharajah Scindia were totally 
defeated. On the 20th of June, the Maha- 
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rajah Scindia, attended by the Governor- 
Pomme Agent for Central India, and Sir 
ugh Rose, and escorted by British troops 
was restored to the palace of his ancestors, an 
was welcomed by his subjects with every mark 
of loyalty and attachment. It was on June 1 
that the rebels, aided by the treachery of some 
of Maharajah Scindia’s troops, seized the 
capital of his Highness’s kingdom, and hoped 
to establish a new Government under a pre- 
tender in his Highness’s territory. Eighteen 
- had not elapsed before they were com- 
pelled to evacuate the town and fort of 
Gwalior, and to relinquish the authority 
which they had endeavoured to usurp. 


It would be easy to quote at great 
length tributes to the loyalty, bravery, 
and in many cases, high capacity of 
chiefs friendly to our rule in the Mutiny, 
but these extracts may be taken as fair 
and ample specimens of the tone and 
drift of English public opinion at the 
time. It is worth repeating, with all 


possible emphasis, that neither chiefs 
nor people think that the national word 
has been fairly kept with respect to 
the loyalty and good faith manifested to 
us in our need. Happily the Political 
Resident at Morar, Colonel Willoughby 


Osborne, with whom the Maharajah 
Scindia comes chiefly into contact, is not 
merely a distinguished officer, but is 
also considerate and judicious in his 
dealings with the chief, and able by 
the mere force of character to smooth 
away many difficulties which a man 
of less tact and judgment would 
render insuperable. I saw a little of 
their intercourse at Morar, and noted 
its frankness on both sides. A drive of 
about six miles from Morar, over a 
straight road, shaded from end to end 
with fine trees, brings you to the Mah- 
ratta city of Lushkur (meaning camp or 
army), situated at the foot of the high 
rock which forms the famous fort of 
Gwalior, to all appearance (but of 
course to appearance merely) almost as 
strong as Gibraltar. Within what seems 
but a stone’s-throw, but really 800 yards 
from our No. 1 battery, and entirely 
commanded by it, is Scindia’s new 
palace, now in course of construction, 
and likely to be one of the most chaste 
and beautiful buildings in the East. 
In general outline it is not unlike the 
Tuileries, but in elegance and comfort it 
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is oriental, not impressing the mind 
with grandeur like the Vatican, nor 
with that sense of majestic self-reliance 
almost peculiar to Windsor, but rich in 
provisions for perfect quietude, ease 
and luxury, for indoor and outdoor foun- 
tains and baths, costly flower-beds and 
gardens, ingenious plans for defying 
the sun at his hottest, for amusements 
suited to every season, for receptions 
and much besides. It conveys under 
different conditions an idea of what is 
suggested by the ruins of Pompeii of 
the tastes and habits of the most 
luxurious of the Romans. £10,000, I 
was told, will be spent for lighting alone. 
The approach is exceedingly picturesque. 
The thickly shaded road is under the 
very guns of the fort, and stretches 
from our station at Morar to Scindia’s 
“ city,” in one long line of rural quietude, 
broken only by the tread of the elephant 
and the camel, and the low but inces- 
sant hum, and the quiet laughter, of 
crowds of peasants coming from and 
going to no Englishman can be expected 
even to guess where. Here is the Jhansi 
road along which the great heroine (the 
Boadicea, as educated natives call her) 
of India rode with Tantia Topee to the 
siege of Gwalior in those days when she 
fought us to the bitter end, neither ask- 
ing nor giving quarter. People tell of 
this woman’s great faults, but we may 
depend upon it India reveres her 
memory for a courage rarely surpassed 
among women, and will hand down her 
name to distant ages. Defeated at 
Jhansi, she retreated on Gwalior, and 
there, in the desperate fight at Lushkur 
Hill, near to where Scindia’s new palace 
stands, the proud, wronged, brave woman 
died, leaving only a legacy of hate and 
a really potent name. I have pre- 
viously said that the people on these 
roads stared haughtily, and gave a 
hundred scowls for one salaam. The 
horses, camels, elephants, were all 
stopped till the European conveyance 
passed, but there the courtesy ended. 
Now and then the women covered their 
faces, but on the whole they looked up 
bravely, and at times saucily. They 
for the most part wore petticoats of 
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Manchester or other cotton, in singular 
contrast to the fashion of the ladies 
of Bengal, who have a curious way of 
rolling themselves in their garments, in 
incomprehensible but graceful folds. 
Women or men, the people of Scindia’s 
territory are a fine race, with almost 
perfect limbs, and a bearing proud and 
dignified. As horsemen their skill is 
well known, A horse to the Mahratta 
boy is what a sword is to the French boy 
and the boat to an English one. It 
represents the main pride of his race ; 
his own chief business too in life. 
Approaching Lushkur we come first, at 
the end of the avenue of trees, to what 
is called the old bazaar, the most curi- 
ous of many I had seen in India. It is 
a long narrow series of most incompre- 
hensible curves, connected by primitive 
bridges, also twisted in all manner of 
shapes, and skirting the sides of ravines 
or quarries alive with workers. The 


entire road is lined with shops, in 
front of which the people seem always 
engaged somehow—working or talking, 


and with temples where hosts of de- 
votees say their never-ceasing prayers. 
The new bazaar, more regular in de- 
sign, is a continuation of the old one. 
Then begin the grounds of Scindia, 
and here one may learn, if one has not 
yet learned, that a native chief still 
rules. Any number of servants are at 
once in attendance, offering their ser- 
vices, forestalling your wishes as to sight- 
seeing, pointing out what is curious, 
hoping you are not tired, behaving, in 
short, as it would be pleasant to see the 
vergers of cathedrals, and the people 
in charge of show-palaces, behave in 
England. The inhabited palace is not 
far away, but I believe it is only in- 
teresting from the fact that the horse 
in which Scindia escaped from the 
mutineers is still shown there. The 
new house, with the workmen at their 
work, was sufficiently illustrative of all 
that was most interesting and suggestive 
in the under-current of the native life 
on Scindia’s territory. I was told in 
another part of India, I do not know 
on what authority, that though only 
allowed by treaty to keep 10,000 men 
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in arms, Scindia could, in consequence 
of a system of constant changes, bring 
60,000 men into the field without any 
great trouble or strain. 

Towering over palace and city is the 
great fortress of Gwalior, seen from a 
distance, in form like a huge beast of 
prey, grim, rugged, ready for the spring, 
with jutting peaks, and deepindentations 
which might pass for natural curves, 
and dwarf foliage which might in the 
imaginary picture be set down for shaggy 
hair. Like most of the old fortresses 
of India, Gwalior seems as if it had 
been especially designed for the purpose 
to which it has been applied. The 
fortifications of Portsmouth puzzle a 
civilian, but, like Gibraltar, there is no 
puzzle in the fortifications of Gwalior, 
Agra, Mongyhr, Fort William, or Fort 
George. The hill of Gwalior rises from 
the midst of a wide and extended plain, 
with open ground onevery side. It has 
an upper surface abouta mile and a half 
long and three quarters of a mile wide, 
and is ascended by a rugged, rocky, and 
unpleasantly curved path, six hundred 
yards long, and in one place with a 
gradient of as much as one in five. It 
could only be assailed from one hill, 
almost due west, and about 2,000 yards 
distant. This, of course, means that the 
fort is unassailable by any artillery in the 
possession of native India. Access to it 
is, of course, far from easy, even when 
none but friends are above ; an ascent 
otherwise than by elephant or palki is 
almost the only alternative to going 
on foot. On an elephant in this case 
the ascent was made, in the grey dawn 
of morning, and with a panorama be- 
fore one of such marvellous beauty that 
neither the jolting of the animal (rather 
uncomfortable at the steeper places) nor 
his propensity to walk (as elephants 
will walk) on the most hazardous parts 
of the road could cause one to turn 
away—lI had almost said for a moment 
—from the scene. In the far distance, 
rising like spectres in the morning haze, 
were the Jhansi Hills, barely defined, 
but forming a fine background to a 
picture which the sun was tinting 
with the first rays of day. Beyond was 
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territory once the. Ranee’s, now go- 
verned by British troops—men of the 
same regiments as those on the hill 
above, the Royal Artillery and the 
gallant 63rd. Beneath was Scindia’s 
city, just awaking to life for the day. 
Then, far and near, here in cultivated 
beauty, there, in wild waste, and as if 
untouched by man since the creation of 
the world, was one vast expanse of 
foliage, dense as a forest, varied in 
colour, relieved by lofty trees and 
bamboo huts, by red tiles, and as one 
saw in some places, and knew of 
others, by the teeming life of a people 
who, though now to all appearance 
peaceful, have known on occasions both 
how to die and how to fasten victory to 
their flags—a teeming life indeed, 
instinct with the selfsame feelings 
which in old times again and again 
deluged India with blood. Above, on 
all manner of elevations of the rock, at 
every turn of the abrupt curves, one 
came to a fresh sentinel or guard, some- 
times so distant that the red coat only 
was distinguishable, or the red coat and 
the bright steel with which British 


soldiers, wherever the British flag flies, 
give their first generous welcome to 


countryman or friend. The path 
passes through five gateways, the last 
of which opens on the plateau. There 
you are amongst British soldiers, though 
not under the British flag. The flag 
that flies from the staff of honour is 
Scindia’s ; our occupation is merely one 
of “possession in trust.” We turn out 
our guns to fire a royal salute on the 
Maharajah’s birthday ; we fire no salute 
at Gwalior on the birthday of the 
Queen — it is always the Queen, in 
India, as if there were no other for 
English soldiers, as indeed there is not. 
Our troops chafe at this law of salutes, 
and might possibly be tempted to do 
more than chafe if military discipline 
were not stronger than even military 
instinct. It is an anomaly at best. 
The first words I heard on the pla- 
teau were in the racy brogue of “ Ould 
Ireland,” from a man of the 63rd, one of 
an army found in every climate, that has 
succeeded where Rome failed, and that 
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is more nearly what the army of Rome 
was in its best days than any other army 
of modern times. This thought again 
must come uppermost in most minds 
in view of the British flag and the red 
coat at an Indian station. Standing with 
one’s back to the ascent, Scindia’s build- 
ings—his palace (never now used), his 
storehouses, in ruin—areon the right; the 
English barracks and storehouses are on 
the left ; the garrison numbers between 
three and four hundred infantry, and 
a battery of artillery, eighty men. The 
place must have been at one time 
like a fortified town. Its capacity 
for storage is practically unlimited. 
Among the objects of interest, there is 
a famous Jain Temple, a finer ruin, I 
think,—if a building in so wonderful a 
state of preservation can be called ruin 
—than the Jain Temple at Benares. It 
is covered with images, some of fine 
workmanship; the roof is perfectly 
water-tight, the walls, built without 
mortar, stand as if they had been 
knit together by nature, rather than 
the hand of man. In the centre of 
the hill there is a strangely rugged 
gully, known as “the Happy Valley,” 
a huge chasm, like a series of quar- 
ries, covered in almost every part with 
dense green foliage, and apparently 
as deep as the base of the hill) The 
area is large enough to contain an 
army, but the only means of descent is 
by a rugged, dangerous, narrow path, 
overhanging precipices which in some 
places seem like chaos. A poor fellow 
of the 63rd, a deserter, it is supposed, 
not long ago missed his way from the 
fort, fell into the Valley, and was found 
next day in a form not pleasant to 
describe. The Happy Valley, like the 
Jain Temple, is notable for its images, 
scattered in thousands over the grey 
rock, meeting you at every step, in 
all manner of leafy recesses, appearing, 
indeed, almost to people the glen. The 
commandant of the fort, Major Gor- 
don, who kindly went over the place 
with me, estimated the entire number 
of images in the fort at 20,000 at least. 
Their age is supposed to be not less 
than 2,000 years, yet they would have 
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been perfect, but that every image, with- 
out exception, is mutilated—a legacy of 
the iconoclastic Mahomedan rule. Yet 
in no case that I saw or heard mentioned, 
has the mutilation seriously impaired the 
image as a work of art. All the Mahome- 
dan conqueror cared for was that there 
should remain no perfect image for 
worship. That secured, he asked no 
more ; the rare workmanship was pre- 
served, as in Elephanta and elsewhere, 
for the zeal of Englishmen in search of 
those precious relics which are brought 
home and preserved carefully for a few 
years, then questioned and doubted as 
to identity, then thrown aside, perhaps 
without ever having induced one idea 
in the mind of the possessor, or sug- 
gested an idea to any other mind from 
first to last. Even however if such relics 
did convey ideas, none the less would 
the vandalism be inexcusable and dis- 
graceful. 

This Happy Valley must, at one time, 
when turbulence raged around, have de- 
served its name. The rocks even in dry 
weather drip with water, the fort con- 
tains several serviceable wells, and with 
a reasonable provision of food to defy 
blockade, and stout hearts on the pla- 
teau, the old image-worshipping rulers of 
Gwalior, each in his pleasant quiet grove, 
with his selected god, would probably, 
however the storm raged without, 
find all the bliss that earth seemed 
capable of affording. And so with the 
Mussulman in his grander conception 
of the one God. The old conquerors 
of India had an eye for every com- 
manding hill, for spots commanding 
without the possibility of being com- 
manded ; and here during many cen- 
turies chains were forged for the tillers 
of the soil, and the cunning workers for 
whom India was famous long before we 
had a name among nations. They built, 
not for a day but for ages. They were 
too wise to withdraw the people from 
productive labour for war—to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Earlier 
traditions with respect to caste never 
were obliterated. The soldier was 
born to war, the weaver to his loom, 
the writer to his pen, the tiller to his 
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rude but useful plough. Thus certain 
forms of civilization often went on even 
when tides of devastating war, succeeded 
by dreadful epidemics worse than war, 
spread over vast tracts of country, and 
often over whole kingdoms from river 
toriver. Of the tides of conquest only 
a few have left distinguishing marks 
behind, but some of these marks are 
indelible. Alexander the Great, one is 
shocked to find, leaves little but a name. 
But Hindoo art and Mahomedan art 
and iconoclasm survive in proportions 
which rank, both in creation and destruc- 
tion, among the most mighty works of 
men. Last of all we came, as a people 
born out of due time. How we blun- 
dered into empire, while France with 
her perfect theories and scientific plans 
failed, is one of the marvels of history ; 
but we won, and occupy at this moment 
the places and wield the power of dis- 
tinguished monarchs and administrators. 
We have one advantage over our pre- 
decessors in the fact that if we lose a 
great man we can at once replace him 
without either an elective franchise or 
war. The people were amazed at the way 
in which, on Lord Mayo’s sad death, his 
place was immediately filled, without 
noise or parade, but with a firmness 
not to be mistaken for fear. Ifa ruler 
of earlier days had died by assassination, 
no such demeanour would have been 
possible. When the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan dies there will almost certainly be 
war to the knife, His brave son Yakoob 
and his brave nephew Rahman will be 
in the field, defying both the selected 
youngest son and the ignored eldest 
one—Rabman probably with Russian 
help, almost certainly with Russian 
connivance, for the recovery of what, 
by a law of primogeniture, would have 
been his patrimony. Here we have the 
vantage ground. We have for our guid- 
ance a history as clear for all purposes 
of statesmanship as a limpid brook. We 
can see the causes of failure, and the 
causes of success. If seeing means learn- 
ing, and learning wisdom in policy and 
action, not only will our raj long re- 
main, but India will wish it to remain. 

One other note may be worth publication. 




















At the entrance to the fort, in one of the 
gateway houses, there is said to be a 
political prisoner, confined there since 
the Mutiny—a Rajpoot prince, whose 
guilt was suspected but not proved. I 
did not see the man—or at least did not 
know of the fact, probably I did see 
him—but I heard gentlemen well-in- 
formed,and notin the least “sentimental,” 
speak of the case as a pitiable one. The 
prisoner is doubtless in many respects 
free, and in most may be comfortable, 
but surely a strong government does not 
need to imprison him in these times. 
Agra and Delhi, however, perhaps 
give an Englishman the most vivid idea 
of the nature and tenure of our rule in 
India, for there more than elsewhere you 
see the old sovereignty as well as the 
new in iron strength. Lucknow gives 
the idea of beauty, of great wealth, 
hardly of sovereignty in its power. You 
see the king as magistrate, see him as 
he reposed after the duties of the day 
—a ruler worthy of the name always 
had kingly duties in the East; you 
almost forget that the magistrate was 
also expected to be the warrior. In 
Delhi and Agra the impression is differ- 
ent ; you cannot mistake that you are in 
the cities of great kings, who not merely 
administered justice, but led armies. 
I shall take Agra as the instance. 
There is no possibility of forgetting here 
that you are standing, or driving, or 
walking where some of the most mag- 
nificent of eastern sovereigns reigned. 
The streetsof old Agra, paved with blocks 
of stone like London streets now, are 
among the most crooked, crowded streets 
in the world, andso narrow that the traffic 
is in a state of perpetual obstruction. 
You see also, though, that the fronts of 
the old houses are elaborately and beau- 
tifully carved, and that you are passing 
through a maze of industry, of patient 
work, of all that makes life endurable in 
these lands. At every door-step, or 
within what in England would be a 
window, you see the skilled artisan at 
his work, or the salesman or sales- 
woman vending wares for which their 
ancestors were noted many ages ago. 
In dingy shops, not unlike marine 
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stores in Europe, you may purchase 
shawls at enormous prices, or precious 
stones worth a king’s ransom. You 
know that the stones under your car- 
riage wheels are the very same upon 
which the magnificent Akbar and others 
drove in days when other races ruled in 
this fine city ; that the verandas from 
whence you are being overlooked are 
those from which homage was paid to 
great monarchs; that the life, rich or 
poor, is identically the same life in 
nearly all, if not all, leading char- 
acteristics, as that which existed here 
when the wolf and the wild boar held 
revel in Britain. Nothing, indeed, 
either in Benares or Cairo (I take the 
most oriental cities I know) impresses 
one so much with a sense of oriental- 
ism as do these narrow streets of Agra. 
You turn from this to the fort—the 
Fort of Akbar, but now an element of 
European intrusion, of daring innova- 
tion, in short of a new civilization 
dropped down, as it were, to leaven 
and disturb traditions, habits, impulses 
older than history. Within the Fort 
you see marble palaces to whose rare 
beauty no pen or pencil ever yet has 
done justice. From its walls you see the 
Taj, standing out like a fairy palace in a 
wilderness, and tumbs, mosques, tem- 
ples and palaces, which attest, and will 
long attest, the grandeur of bygone 
times, when only human life was value- 
less, but of times, nevertheless, which 
the people, with instincts akin to our 
own, call “ good,” as well as “old.” 
So little appreciation is there even of 
clever civil officers and European laws. 
From one side of the Fort you are 
pointed (as noticed in the earlier paper) 
to where the King of Delhi was pro- 
claimed during the mutiny, while 
English children played on the marble 
floors in the royal palaces within. In 
another place you are directed to where 
five hundred English lancers were caught, 
while grooming their horses, by a body 
of Mahrattas, ten to one in number, 
and where the Mahrattas in their turn 
found that they had caught Tartars ; 
the lancers, in one of those headlong 
impulses which at such moments, known 
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in the Peninsula, as well as at Balaclava, 
are by friend and foe alike allowed to 
be sublime, mounted instantly, drove 
back the enemy like chaff before the 
wind, and returned as from a hunting- 
field, in a spirit more like frolic than 
war. You are shown the Somnauth 
Gates, which Lord Ellenborough made 
so famous, the guns captured by Sir 
George Campbell—famous surely for 
that; the grave of Lieut.-Governor 
Colvin (described to me by one who 
knew him well in those trying times as 
“one of the finest men I ever saw, and 
one of the most heroic,”) and the stone 
put up by “a devoted wife,” who attests 
that her brave husband was worn out 
with the duties and anxieties of his 
office—a very touching tribute. Then 
you have that throne of Akbar, beyond 
all question the grandest judgment-seat 
in the world, and other ancient remains 
of which a volume might be written ; 
of which, indeed, volumes have been 
written, and still the subjects are not 
exhausted. The palaces are in course 
of restoration by the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. Drummond, whose effortsin this way 
have been unwearied. We have never 
created anything at all to be compared 
with these palaces, and perhaps never 
shall. One palace, built by the Emperor 
Jehinghir for his Hindoo wife, has a 
curious moral, Everything conducive 
to comfort might have been expected ; 
but that everything needed for Hindoo 
devotion should also be provided by 
one who believed that devotion to be 
idolatry, is a little beyond the toleration 
of Europe, even in these times. But all 
this was done by Jehanghir. 

I asked several times if the Fort would 
stand a siege for ever so short a time 
against European artillery, and the reply 
wasalmost uniformly the same:—“ W hen 
we are reduced to standing a siege here 
against European troops, the Fort will 
be of little use.” I asked again, in 
effect, oftener than twice or thrice, 
“What danger chiefly do you fear?” 


and I had pretty nearly, in effect, the 
same reply. ‘“ We fear English views 
of economy on the one hand, and the 
influence of opinion other than econo- 
mical on the other. Either might pre- 
vent a victory being followed up beyond 
the Indus. To retain India, and from 
India to occupy the commanding posi- 
tion in the East, English individuality 
must have fair play. A man with or- 
ganizing powers should be free from the 
dread of seeing at any moment his work 
of organizing native races nipped in the 
bud. The native army should be reor- 
ganized. The system of drawing offi- 
cers from the Queen’s army has failed. 
The Staff corps gives us field-officers 
where we need subalterns, The officers 
do not know their men, nor the men 
their officers, &c., where personal influ- 
ence is all-important.” These are al- 
most the exact words of a distinguished 
officer, and they represent the sentiments 
of many. They are the words of one who 
is not a grumbler; who indeed has no 
need to grumble, if a distinguished 
position is any security against it. 
Under an able commander, with 
full power to organize men, and with 
a willingness to reward loyalty, courage, 
and efficiency, the officers of the English 
army in India would be much more likely 
to turn the tide against an invader than 
to fear invasion. When we remember 
that Anglo-Indian troops could be taken 
to Egypt a generation ago, what might 
not be done in these times, so long as 
we are supreme at sea? The talk about 
Russia as an enemy is commoner among 
civilians than among soldiers, and com- 
moner at home than in India. But it 
is common enough to hear officers in 
India say—‘ We never are sure what 
England may do up to the point when 
her blood is up. She is very philan- 
thropic till she is hit, and then she 
finds her way to an opposite extreme. 
This is dangerous, and might once more 
prove inconvenient.” 


JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 














